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lately claimed by others? That his “ coate armour,” according to the 
slanderer, Dees, “ was meane ;” that some Sir Henry Wotton com- 
plained, amongst other pitiful malignities, “would scarce allow him 
to be a gentleman,” though one of his ancestors was a crusader, and 
added by the favours of Edward I. the cross of St. George and five escalop 
shells to his armorial bearings—and it was remarked by the his- 
torian Sanderson, that “ Heraldry might as large fields of his 
ee ee ae gy What matters it? 
t that his family, long grazing in Leicestershire, were little better 
than yeomen, little more than the cattle they owned on the 
banks of the stream, ai; by the name of the river Wreke, which 
flows through their demesne—the manor or farm called Brookesley. 
What matters it, indeed? Let us turn from his armorial bearings, his 
cross of St. and escalop shelis, his “ fields of heraldry,” which, 
doubtless, were fast when he became the favourite of a 
= Jet us turn from all these look at the man. 
> wan ©. quniiateen, easel snanghy soe cenetemncoals auibe Me 
80, for he bad in wonderful perfection that gift of beauty which has shown 
itself through: a long line of bis descendants in those who dear to this 
of, So sumeet Yee 
t is said that tbe noble and faultless personal attributes of George 
Villiers were inherited from his mother, a Beaumont, and a woman of 
good family, nevertheless a serving-maid, some aver, in the kitchen of 
the Duke’s father, Sir George Villiers, who had even been so infatuated 
as to admire the beautiful scullion daring the life-time of his first wife. 
Be that how it may (and one must own it was like a Villiers of that day 
to do 80) he was observed, after he became a widower, “to look very 
sweet” upon Mary Beaumont. He was known also to give her twenty 
pounds to purchase as a dress as that sam produce ; and 
when she came forth, in all her . ey gees 
maid, but the chosen bride of the widower, he was struck wi 
80 lively an admiration of her charms, he married her forthwith 
and her attractions, her arts of pleasing, her of looking well 
in fine dress—an advantage by no means an accompaniment 
of beauty—were transmitted to his second son, the ill-fated, 
much-abused, somewhat-calumniated, |y detested Villiers. 
public contemporaries he was reviled, and Lord 
Clarendon, coming not long after him, calls him “ the man he 
ever knew.” The expression is a strong one, and refer to good 
far ianerior 2 Great but incomplete designs, or to the vast influence, not 
ety gh Se tn ee 
which Dake acquired courte, indeed, to 
iot us ony, somal oe. his rivals, he was regarded, as a man 
brilliant fortunes loathing envy. There was little 
in these times to quell that sentiment. By posterity 
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; | tared to te the edifice. When these armorial bearings were placed 





children ; his brothers were poor, and his half-sisters without a dower. 
Neither did the first family look with good-will upon the intruding 
second progeny, who had interfered doubtless with their interests. 
His mother, nevertheless, acted wisely ; she retired to Goadby, a 
to old Sir George, and lived during ber short w - 
in the there, upon the small jointure of £200 a-year, which 
was to cease at her death ; co that there must have been many an anx- 
ious thought in that scheming head of hers, until she determined on a 
coup d’dat, and accepted the widower, who raised her to fortane’s plea- 
ean’ 


¢ paths. 

Nevertheless, her handsome carpet knight, George, had his 
mantic ————- adventures to enliven his tee hours, whilst Ne 
dwelt at by, whore spacious chambers had once lodged James I. 
and his retinue, when on his progress; and this was the priacipal inei- 
dent of bis young days in that manorial abode. 

A love course—honourable, hasty and adverse. Is there a man 
in Eagland who does not begin life with something of the sort? If there 
be, let le take care to avoid him. It was the young daughter of Sir 

who captivated the heart of George Villiers, during a year 
of inaction at Goadby. Now, though Sir Roger was only the case-bern 
son of John Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire ; he bad held the no means 
attractive office of barber to King James, when in Scotland, where Sir 
Roger had been educated. From barber he had been promoted : first, he 
became a groom in the royal household, and next master of the ward- 
robe ; 8o he had attained considerable influence at court, and acted as 
many barbers were competent to do, on the secret service. For years 
Sir corresponded with Queen Elizabeth's secretaries. Cecil got a 
mass of valuable back-stairs information from one who had so near an 
access to the monarch’s person ; and the barber became in due time, base- 
otros te tne eeelie's hat Villiers add 

t was to worthy personage that ers addressed the first pro 

sals of marriage that ever made his or any lady’s heart beat, pot 
for the hand of one of Sir Roger’s daughters. They were to have por- 
tions, for the ex-barber had laid by a fortune, being probably better = 
by the state secretary, Cecil, for his letters, than by the King of Scotland 
for his occasional services. Moreover, Sir Roger was, Bishop Goodman, 
in his account of King James’s court, tells us, “avery honest, 
dealing man, no dissembler”—in short, a model barber. His daughter 
—what her attractions were does not appear—had, it that ofa 
warm and sensitive nature ; and her attachment to George illiers fos- 
tered amid the rural scenes around Goadby, was a very ferventone. All 
went on well, until the usual stumbling-block of settlements came in the 
way. — a wad to have an Fo ames George Villiers must 
needs have an adeq settlement ; eighty pounds a was demanded 
by the pradent father ily that sum could eal be raised, for the 





forth in a measure. No wonder that the Fung wife, whom he so 
yet so neglected, doated on him to distraction ; no wonder that Anne of 
Austria almost lost her crown, and certainly her reputation, for bis sake 
(seeing that she was by no means sure of it before she saw him). 

Those days were balcyon days to handsome courtiers. Queen Eliza- 
taught ber subjects to value those personal attributes which had 
of little importance during the troublous reign of her sister Mary, 
had seen no beauty, good bigot as she was, save in her husband, and 
had sunk low in public estimation during the short reign of the 
and almost seraphic Edward. Essex and Raleigh, the wonder 
then the pity of mankind, owed their early distinction to no bet- 
than the noble, though somewhat too marked features of the 
the intellectual majesty of brow and perfect symmetry of the 
sometime favourites. 
neither of these two great, ill-fated men could -compete with 
Villiers. Essex had too prominent a nose; and his face—if we 
the portrait of bim in Warwick Castle as an authority, and I be- 
t has been there since Elizabeth’s time—inclines to red ; and Ra- 
though grand in every way, had a to lofty brow; buat Villiers, 

in form and face, challenge the world, at that time, to show 
such another human animal. True it was, that Essex was taller, and 
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observes, 
were “ feminine praise, he, nevertheless, took from his father.” But Vil- 
liers, as the great Clarendon tells us, exceeded in the “ daintiness of his 
leg and foot;” and in those times, when Were unknown to 
Christians, but confined to Saracens, or to ploughmen, that was one es- 
sential point of success in any court. 
In describing Villiers one seems to be delineating a hero of romance, 
Se ee ae clear, a high fore- 


















head, dark, intelligent eyes, full of merriment and sweetness, a face oval, | young man could, un' is rise to power, only count upon any 
not large, a delicate, yet noble, cast of features, and not a fault to be | pounds anoually, the juce of some lands which old Sir George 
found in the whole contour, except that the eyebrows were a little too sous, 





who! settled by will upon 
pendulous ; such was Villiers in his maturity. Then he badanative| Sir 
refinement that seemed to fit him at once for courts, and 
alone ; he was, as a young man, the gayest, the most off-hand, frankest, 
t most courteous of human beings, “ with a very pleasant and vacant 
ok could assume, consummate creature as he was, at any 
eerie y tee ot pone chp the thay ec oe grey YH 
ing Anne of Austria, or on the verge of an impeachment—as if he bad 
not a care in the world, and no one could withstand him, he could dis- 
regard forms so gracefully, and was fond of social life, of which he could 
ppbmatey ae Nevertheless all this was not sufficient, and 
a man in times might be an Apollo, and if he were not endowed 
with some of the minor attributes of Murs or Mercury, he was not likely 
te succeed. 
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ag sigh, think, and wish, and despair, in the glades of her coun- 
ome. 
inno Kg was to atend, whi on his progress, a horse-race in Cam- 


Villiers also repaired to that ancient popular amusement, at which he 
afterwards, when Prime Minister, lost large sums. He was so poor that 





ly, old Sir George died, and the management of the estate, and 
the education of his sons, was left to his widow, eventually the Countess 
of She seems to have beea a woman of no ordinary mind, 
and she shaped the course of her son George. The family property was, 
of course, left to the eldest son, so that she had the greater merit in the 
course she took, as her means for preserving it were limited. Her son 
George had, she saw, remarkable qualifications for a courtier’s life, 
added to which a splendid constitution, and great aptness for martial ex- 
ercises, gave promise of early prowess ; so she sent him to what Howell, | bed. Y: 
the famous letter-writer, calls “ that buge ine of men,” Paris, 
emulating in so doing the practice then fashionable in the aristo- 
cratic circles of England. Thus she brought him up to no spe- 
cific profession ; he was not to serve in the army ; he was not to 
be a churchman; he had no turn for letters in any shape; and, 
educated at a school at Goadby, near his home, had probably learnt 
Latin and Greek only to forget them. It was a bold speculation, there- 
fore, on the part of Lady Villiers ; but she counted on a return to the 
money she laid out in attractions which were known to have more 
success at the court of England than learning or worth ; and she was 


not d 
then as handsome as Anti- 








strack by his appeerance, and “resolved to mould outh, platoni- 

cally as it were, to his own idea.” Sach is Sir Henry Wotton’s version 

a matter ; and King James’s pedantry and folly bear him out well in 
e assertion. 
Henceforth, all was brilliant, hollow, and ous, in the career 

George Villiers, The die was cast ; adieu to by, 

his mother—to the ill-will ot half-brothers ; adieu to 

pt tat ny A oat + An moses A Freee gh 
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ted. 
At twenty-one the Earl-youth came back, 
nous, baving learned to dance and to speak 
afterwards wondrousl 


man was 
liea ; an admirable fencer, a capital rider, and an inimitable not 
merely as expense went, but in choice and combination. The » 
graceful youth was fashioned, too, at twenty-one into the perfeolly well. 
bred maa. 
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upon other people's money being by no meaas'a pation of our proseat 
cen 4 
Yet, for the sake of linking the two periods together, we must glance 
at the between. 
Much, doubtless, of the rise of Villiers was owing to the peculiar and 
somewhat degrade@ condition of English society at that period. It 
was in the year 1616 that James I. made the memorable speech in the 
Star Chamber, in which he rebuked the castom then commencing among 
the country gentry, of deserting the country, and rushing to London for 
amusement. After the fashion of men, he blamed the wives and daugh- 
an of he heen eae 98 Bee Pe proposed to remedy the evil 
a i ee mew, — pe But in 
tune should forth and t to the to favour ;” and a good | point of fact, whilst the squires hastened to court, nobili' 
mother according to wor ly notions, piiibemenmete havetiens stood aloof from the monarch who cherished the profligate Somerset 
fur anxious to quit the seclusion of Brookesby for the tal, she, about noblest 


bed Raleigh. The tower entombed some of the irits in 
this time, ed Sir Thomas Compton, whose first with a city and ; whilst the court patronized some of the basest. The downfall 
heiress, yan age of John py teow ny Som “ Rich Spen- 
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¢ wretched Somerset, and that abandoned creature, his wife, was at 
wealth and infla- | hand ; and at this juncture, Villiers met with what was then rare, what 
is always rare, a woman of the world, grande dame, a favourite of fortune, 
who was yet untainted by the world in sense. 

Sach was gton, Countess of Bedford, who took pA ne 
hand the you Villiers and presented bim at the court, whilst the ac- 
complished Earl of Pembroke led him by the other. Nevertheless, dur- 

@ considerable time, the progress of Villiers in the King’s favour 
seemed to be slow, nay, almost declining. 
It had been that an appointment as groom of the Chamber would 
have followed the first suocess : the ee was given to Carre, a low-born 
masician of the Earl of Somerset. Villiers began to despair, bat the 
had commenced ; the hopes of future distinction had gained i- 
force since he bad left the retirement of Goadby ; he was willing to 
sacrifice everything to his ambition, and the first sacrifice that an ambi- 
tious man generally makes is the woman whom he has loved. 

Amongst those who endeavoured to persuade him to woo fortune was 
@ young coartier, named Grabam. It is by their contemporaries that 
men are most swayed ; the motherly counsel of Lucy Countess of Har- 
rington, the fatherly advice of Pembroke, would have availed but little ; 
bat the easy talk Mae Nigh ae bli in leisure hours, sank, it 
is said, into the fancy of him who listened to it. What ?—marry a coun- 
is | try maiden, however richly endowed, how faithful, how fond eoever ; it 









George 

Before, however, he starts on bis adventurous let us look at him, 
as well as we can, through the mists of time in his native home, and be- 
fore he left those “ loopholes of retreat’ from which he had looked out 
on the distant world. 

Brookesby, the manor which his elder half-brother inherited, has, in 
later days, returned as a decayed town. In old Fuller's age its 
churches were worthy of note, “ especially,” writes that delightful od- 
dity, “ in a country which affordeth no cathedrals ; and as for its parish 
cherchen," te cenemptncnsly oft ” may take the eye, bat not 
t boasted 
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beauty, being open-worked and embellished with a variety of shields, the 
——e - of which is that of the lowly boy, who afterwards re- 
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from the Leg mar d Alas, Lee! George ——— dreamt 
indeed, when trudged cbarch, following , 
pen baw pany 5 teem bry awe It seems as if amid the 






proud end brief The Clarendons, the J: phi nnn ey 4 success. 
bat his It was at the recital of a Latin play, in Clare hall, Cambridge, that 
eat Ram Sen, from one of brothers—and 7 Son negate shvetat tir ee Poa pwiy 
Let us picture to ourselves George Villiers, in the old manor-bouse, | Vil so that the play of the tion of one of the 
omieg wenee a oe ea, with ambition, to a fa- th 
mily party, with the fare and coarse of the in 
those days :. 
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which bad been very recently burned down, wae then only being 2 
by Inigo Jones. Though it stood in beautiful gardens, it was in too 
marsby aspot, and too public a resort, for the fastidious Villiers. the 








on come trifling pretext. Queen Aone turned to her son, and begged of 
him to draw bis royal father’s sword out of the scabbard and to give it 
to her ; and then, kneeling down, with it in ber hand, she begged of the 
King, as ao especial favour, to knight that noble gentleman, that being 


St. George's Day, and the young courtier’s name being George. James, 


at first, sbraok from the drawa sword, or feigned to do so, yet willingly 
complying, kneeling Villiers arose from his lowly position, kaight ; 
whilst a pension of a thousand pounds was added to this, in bis case, not 


omy bonour. 


ceforth Villiers was deemed at court, a “ budding favourite.” 
Yet, when he went, as in duty bound, to seek the Earl of Somerset, then | 
Lord Chamberlain, and to proffer to him bis duty, Somerset answered | 
“I sball bave none of your service, 
and you shall bave none of my favour ; I will, if | can, break your neck, 


bim impetnourly in these words. 


and of that be confident.” This rash conduct hastened the fall of the 


wretched Somerst ; yet Villiers does not appear to have added to that 
well-merited fate one impetus by joining in the many court intrigues that 
went on; nor did he take any part in public affairs uatil after the tra- 


wey of Overbury’s murder had been enacted, and avenged. 
bi 


ilst Somerset and his Countess lay trembling in the Tower, Villiers 


received a patent of nobility, He was first created Lord Blechly, ol 
Blechiy, aod Viscount Villiers. “ Blechly,” Lord Bacon wrote to him, 


“js your own; and I like the sound of Blechly better than Whaddon 
(another property); but the name will be hid, for you will be called Vi- 
liers.” ing, * 1 do not see bat that you may think your private for- 
tunes established.” And so they were. Let us behoid George Villiers 
now a Kaight of the Garter and a peer, and he was soon alter made a 
the youngest man that bad ever received that 
is brother, was made one of the Gentlemen of 
Hence the satirical verse which 


Adding, 


Privy Councillor, alae 
honour. Christopher, 
the Bed-chamber about the same date. 
was circulated— 
“ Above the skies shall Gemini rise, 
And twins the court shall pester ; 
George shall back his brother Jack, 
And Jack his brother Kester.”* 


Let us also look at him drawn about in the famous coach and six 


horses, which was imputed to bim as an evidence of boundless pride. 
He had been the first person to irritate the public by appearing in a sedan 
chair, in which he had been insulted by the populace, indignant that men 
should be brought “to as low condition as horses.” But the sedan 

obtained a general popularity ; chairmen became 4n ‘essential ap- 


toe great house, and even until a late period in the present 
century pith staat $ to be so ; wearing a peculian, coat and carrying most 


commonly to court in their coroneted vehicles, ladies whose hoops used 
to fap up against the windows, and gentlemen whose powder and poma- 

m left traces on the inside of the sedan. This @ven people little past 

le can remember. 

Bebold him anon, & marquess, suing in ri 
the young, and fair, and weil-eudowed 'y Katharine Manners, the 
Earl of Rutland’s daughter, who was probably the belle of the banquet 
ors the now M. of Buckingham (at your service), in White- 

|, and served up in the French op, upon a scale of wonderful 


“We. judge,”’ wrote an eye-witness of the feast, “friend, by this 
g. thst thers were said to be seventeen dozens of pheasants and 
tatite Ponridive in a dish, throughout which, methinks, were more 
, than pap all The repast cost six buodred pounds. Nor was 
a | the only source of expense in those days. The young Marquess, 
gallant as he was, spent two thousand pounds last year in valen- 

@ ceremony only then lately come into vogue, and very costly ; 

for instance, amongst other beauties who figured at a gay masque given 


at Deamark House, was a certain Mistress Croftes, who had a carcanet of 


rabies for her valentine ; what was given to the Lady Katharine Man- 
ners was not then sta! 

, she went without her “valentine ;” for, as in every other 
event of the life of George Vill there was a sort of romance even in 
the itageous marriage which his friends had long projected and de- 


Manners, the only daugbter of the rich Earl of Rutland, had 
during the tifettme her mother as the sole heiress of his 
She was a young lady of great wit, judgment, and spirit. 
over her childhood a sort of shadow had passed. Upon the death of 
her mother her father married again, and two sons and a daughter came 
to between her and fortune, They died, however mysterious!y, un- 
der the influence, as it was then believed, of witchcraft, and a mournfal 
4 luck became the lot of the sole surviving child, the little Lady 
ne, it was this cclebrated case which had convinced King James, 
before incredalous, of the existence of rnataral agencies, aod added 
another prejudice to his mind. Jane Flower and her two. daugh- 
ters having been discarded from Belvoir Castle, where they were servants, 
for t, had resolved, it was believed, to avenge themselves b 
the charms aod enchaatments of the black art. The first victim of their 
necromancy was the heir, Lord who sank, as was alleged, under 
the influence of their spells, bat probably from childish terrors ; bis little 
brother soon followed him'to the geave. Nor did the Lady Katharine 
escape the mental or pb | torture; but her more advanced age and 
the apirit and courage of her nature enabled her to cope with the fivad-like 
ers of darkness, She alone sarvived. Nor does there appear to have 
= ashade of sorrow on her sweet and sunshiny nature in after-life. 
Jane, the main culprit, was apprvbended, and died on her way to prison, 
but not until five years after the death of their innocent victims. Her 
end was awful. She had a piece of bread and batter in her hand, which 
d, “ might choke her if she were guilty.” She attempted to eat 


been 


it, 
were b 
Thus d 


at Lincola, 


antiquity, having been built by the standard bearer of William the 
ueror, comprised in the days of Villiers fourteen lordships, of which 
the Lady Katharine was now sole heiress, 
She was a prize, indeed, and Villiers seems to have been afraid of los 
ing ber. The contract of marriage was signed, and the young lovers 
ght have been secure ; but in those times a 
to elapse between the contract and the ceremonial, and duriog the inte 
rim, Villiers, either from impatience or from fear of objections on the 
part of the Earl of Rutland, induced the young lady to take a step which 
might have compromised many a reputation, 
house privately, and fled to the apartments of her betrothed in White- 
ball. andal, of course, immediately began her office. It was asserted 
that Villiers, after keeping the heiress for some days ia his residence, 
returned her to her father, who compelled him to marry his daughter. 
From an unedited letter in the State Paper Office it seems, however, 
that the marriage treaty had been nearly broken off, owing to Bucking- 
ham’s exorbitant demands in the matter of settlements, After bi 


daughter had left his house, the Earl wrote a letter, balf iadignant, half 
relenting, in which the feelings of a father seemed to soften the offended 
“Thad noble offera for her,” he wrote to Villiers, 


honour of a man. 
“ which ; Mey the - a ve comfort to us both,” 
touchingly, “ My daughter, in 

faae she little shtnome ; yot moat t 


Then he adds, 
preserve her honour were it with 


my life.” All that the injured father desired to have was either a proof 

t an actual marriage had taken place, or that the contract was re- 
marriage. He was satisfied by the assurance that his daagb- 
ter’s honour was untouched, and the wife-theft, as it was styled, was 


garded asa 
shortly 


post to be one of King James’s numerous devices to gratify 
and eorich bis favourite. It was afierwards asserted also that the young 
way Beaumoot 
of Brookesby (but now the Countess of Buckingham by Oe ee tional 
t is 
Earl excasing himself from 
attending the Court, that he might bear his daughter company at Bur- 


r busband, who was with the king at 
seat; there remote 


had never been out of sight of Villiers’s mother, the Mary 


the perilous interim bet her elop 
tou to find, some years afterwards, the 





t and her marriage, 


io that solitude io which 
Whadany, did not scruple to leave her at a coantr 
Gaiillen cee eee love was inalienable, althoagh the short-lived 
ried life ; let as look into its later period. 
; Ta ye apg it went on pleasantly enough. Sometimes, 
xcept w Ts was abroad, the young couple lived at York House, 
oy since pulled down, and ouly 2 be traced b 


some of the the Strand ; bat to which of his 


ls wife at first is not stated by the court 


xtant, 

Lamley Hi built on Tower Hill 
of Heary the Bighth, on the site of 
Whitehall, the opostans reniaain’ 
eb, tee pean p 


* Christopber. 


the 


‘ 
of James, 
og house, 





t earnest for the hand of 


back, and expired. Her two daughters confessed their guilt, and 


Lady Katharine become the heiress of Belvoir, her father’s 
pres possession, taking the nawe it bears from the eminence on which 
t stands, and whence it commands a noble prospect. The castle, of 


riod of forty days was 


ihe left her father's 


deserves no so great care from a 


Sach was the begianing of his mar- 


the names which 


Sir 
old 
interest 


greatest builder and landscape gardener of his time, to choose as a resi- 
dence, the roéms he held there by favour. 

Let us picture bim to ourselves, then, at Wanstead, the first house 
that Buckingham could properly call hisown, He obtained it by a royal 
grant, the king repaying bimeelf for the costly gift by the enjoyment of 
frequent visits to bis favourite. Situated on the border of Waltham 
Forest, Wanstead commanded a view ot London, the prospect stretching 
still farther over the fertile county of Kent. The situation was both 
convenient to King James and delightful. Wanstead was successively 
the abode of three royal favgyrites, Lord Rich, who ouilt the macor 
house, anciently called Naké@® Hall House; Robert Dadley, Earl of 
Leicester, who enlarged and improved it, and left it to his widow, the 
Countess of E-sex ; and Villiers, whose personal gifts, and lavish, unscra- 
pulous nature, might well have recalled Dudley to remembrance. At the 
death of Lady Essex the furnitare was valued for sale ; Dadley, as Vil- 
liers did, dying after him in involved circumstances. 

Those of our own times who remember the famous sale at this 
doomed old place, after it bad been in the possession of the late Earl of 
Mornington, and who have a recollection of the enormous price which 
his furniture and valuables amounted to, will smile at the valuation of 
the pictares which the poor widowed Countess of Exsex left to her Lord’s 
creditors to seize. Thirty-six paintings, among which were genuine por- 


y wm. the irate Muggins. “ Here will be a nice story for the 
rawing-room to-morrow! It will drive the French Ambassador 
and, asfor poor Lord Conyolvalus, he will certainly commit suicide ! 
said, at my last dinner, that Lucy was the belle of the room. t 
—_ ! TT prospects of future greatness you have shut yourself 
out from 

“ Excuse me,” said a quiet, gentlemanly-looking man, who at that mo- 
ment was ushered into the room. “My name is Snapem. 
Snapem, of the detective force. I hear you require my services.” 

“ an Mr. Snapem. My daughter has eloped, Saapem !” 

“ e 4 

“ Well! It isn’t well, sir. You seem to take the thing very coolly! 
Do you forget, sir, that I am an alderman. That I have occupied ¢ 
civic chair? and that I am, therefore, entitled to some respect, sir—some 
reverence ?”” 

The detective grinned. “ You want her back ?”’ 

“ Of course I do,” snapped Mr. Muggins. 

“ Then have the kindness to order your carriage to the door, and send 
all the servants up to me.” 


The alderman looked petrified. He! the flattered of nobles, to be thus 
AeA b a ti ! ae A 





traits of Henry the Eighth, and of his daughters, were valued at eleven 
pounds, thirteen shilliogs and four pence. The library, containing a 
rare old Bible, the “‘ Acts and Monuments (old and torn), and of seven 
Psalters, at thirteen shillings.” A curious fact, as showing first the in- 
difference of antiquaries at tnat period to old curiosities ; secondly, the 
city of literary resources in a house of first-rate style. The furniture 
etched little more than a hundred pounds ; but the borses were rated at 
three hundred. Eventually, Wanstead came into the , long 
after the death of Villiers, of the Earl of Tilney, whose descendant, Miss 
Tilney Long, was sufficiently aab io her fate to confirm the impres- 
sion that a carse rested on this once splendid fabric, of which not a vestige 
remains, since it was agaia, in 1825, emptied of stores richer far than the 
lordly Dadley and the improvident Villiers had ever conceived it pos- 
sible to collect, and then palled down : 0 that not a trace exists of the 
— 5 my abode of Elizabeth’s favourite and afterwards of the minister 
ames 
One may conjure up, nevertheless, visions of gay doings in those once 
yy and busy courts, ia which Kiog James, as a widower, played, 
even in his decay of mind and body, the debonnaire young man; and 
throwing off his weeds betimes, for Anne of Denmark, to whom he had 
been a kind, though most uncouth husband, appeared in his new suit 
of Watehet satin ; overlaid with a blue and white feather; or young 
Prince Charles leaning on Villiers’ shoulder, for the love borne to Buck- 
ingham by the father—a foolieh old man’s fancy—had shown itself in 
steadfast and enthusiastic friendship in the son, who mourned for the fa- 
vourite in after days, as princes have rarely mourned for their subjects. 
—To be concluded next week, 


THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 


“ How have made division of yourself ? 
An ap in two is not more twin 
Than two creatures. Which is Sebastian ?” 
Twelfth Night. 
“ My dear fellow, you really must assist me; bang it, man, you must 
not sacrifice the future happiness of your friend to a mere punetilio.” 

“ Bat an elopement, Frank ?” 

“ Is now our only resource ; since old Muggins’s unfortunate elevation, 
he has become so blown with pride and self-importance, that he is deter- 
mined to bestow the hand of my own sweet little Lucy on no one un- 
der the rank of a nobleman, a prince, a grandee, or some such presump- 
(uous absurdity.” 

“ Bat really, Frank——” 

He cut short my remonstrance abruptly, almost angrily. “I tell you, 
my dear fellow, there’s no * bat’ in the case. We were school-fellows 
together, stadents together, we have been in fifty scrapes and fifty plea- 
sares together ; and, will you desert me at such a pointas this? It is 
not for myself alone I plead ; heaven kaows the disappointment would 
be bitter enough, but I could endure that. But to see my poor Lucy 
fretting and pining, with failing hope, and the barsh words—and I fear 
treatment her parents, is too much. I cannot bear that ; it drives 
me almost mad. Come, throw the rules of puritanical ceremoaiousness 
overboard for once, and be natural. Your sister is with us heart and 
hand ; and it is you who are able to make two loving ones happy or to 
erush their hopes for ever, to save a foad affectionate gir! from a thral- 

iowly destroyiog ber, or to rivet her fetters tighter and 


The quick working of his handsome features stamped the generousness 
of bis emotion ; and, carried away by his eloquence and the throngiog 
memories of oar long friendship, [ at last reluctantly gave my consent 
to aid dis ; and with a disagreeable feeling in my bosom, that 
the part I wus about to play was not oue of perfect rectitude, I walked 
slowly bomewards, 

Now I am not going to defend elopements. 
an underband — of doing what ought to be done before the world, and 
in the broad daylight ; and in the majority of cases they are no more 
than the reckless pluoge of unchecked passion into a futare, in which a 
brief gleam of bappi is dearly purchased at the price of a subsequent 
lifetime of misery ; but still, if ever there was an exceptional case, it was 
that of my He had long been intimate with the Maggins family, 
aod some three years previous to the time of which I write, had disco- 
vered in the person of the fair Lucy all the charms that be in his most 
sanguine dreams had boped to possess ia a wife. His addresses had beea 
encouraged, nay, even courted, by old Muggins, a retired grocer, and an 
alderman of the city of London, and the marriage bad only been post- 
— on account of the yoath of the fair fancée, and partly to allow 

rank Clifton’s position to become consolidated ; but delays are prover- 
bially dangerous, aod duriag one of the three years of Alder- 
man Muggins nad beea somewhat prematarely to the bighest 
honour of a citizen’s ambition. He bad been made Lord Mayor, and 
daring bis tenure of office, had of course been brought into connec! 
with some of those higher digaitaries of the land, whose posi 
stable. He had feasted at his table the noble, the learned, 
tinguished, he bad achieved a temporary right of admission 
—— of some of the most exclusive of our aristocracy ; 

attered by the premier of England himself, had shaken 

occupier of the woolsuck, been on speaking terms with the 

opposition ; and forgetting that the courtesies of these potential 

mea were direeted to the office, and not to the man. and that, bis year of 
power expired, be would sink back again into plain Mr. Mu ex-gro- 
cer, he became impressed with the most ridiculously loft notions as 
to his own —_ and importance, and abruptly dismissing poor Frank, 
he indalged ia delicious day-dreams of seeing bis daughter a countess, a 
duchess, a goodness-koows what, and 
receiving the heaour-giving accolade himself. But Lucy was not ambi- 
tious, she loved Frank with all the earnestness of young, fresh, unwarped 
affection, and instead of entering into ber father's vaalting projects, 
dimmed her bright eyes and sullied her fair cheek with many bitter tears 
at the separation, and with maay more at the harshness with which her 
very natural reluctance to become subservient to Mr. Muggins’s ambition 
was reproved by her ts, whose nataral feelings were completely led 
astray by the waits fatuus they were following. So, I repeat, if elope- 
ments are under any circumstances justifiable, this was one of the excep- 


To all cases they are bat 





cases. 

“ Where is Lucy?” asked Alderman Muggins, on the following morn- 
ing, taking his seat at the breakfast-table with as much magisterial gra- 
vity as if he were aboat to try the coffee and cream for some heinous 
offence. “Call her down directly! The girl is incorrigible, to dare to 
keep me waiting for my breakfast! Me! whose time 1s of such import- 
poe pe nore nee Neier ed eye ehene ee i 
this ) respect you show to an alderman, to ourst into my apartment 
See ee What's the measing of sach 
“Ob, sir, oh! I beg your pardon, sir,” apologised the servant, pant- 
sagly'y © bet Allee Laug's gue, lr, tnd there tas Wile uote on bee Gants, 
sir, She's cat, sir!” 
Mr. Muggins snatched the note out of her hand. It was very 

“ Father, forgive met I shall retara the bride of Frank Clifton P’ 

“FP you !” thundered the outraged father. “Never! I'll send 
you to wet! Pui" 

mace Rt Fou’ Bot WUE Sat ‘Ler Geet? 'tettepeted Mec) Magyten, 
‘y. 


course. 
Sir Richard 
“Where am 





to go, sir ?”’ inquired the amazed footman. 


a a 





P P ! Bat circumstances govern 
cases, and both requests were obeyed, 

Sergeant Soapem obtained all the information he could from the do- 
mestics by a few adroit inquiries ; and then turning to Mr. Muggins, said, 
quietly :—* Now, if you please, we will go.” . 

“We go!” stammered the alderman, horror-strick, “Why, yéa 
pa . i d to propose that we should go anywhere to- 
gether ?’ 


“1 am afraid I must tax your condescension so far,’’ ey the 
aggins 





P 


officer. “As I have not the pleasure of knowing Miss Lucy 
personally, I shall require you to identify her.” 

“The pleasure of knowing Miss Lucy Muggins lly.” This was 
too much! Mr. Moggins was wi with amazement; 
and in that state permitted himself to be led to the carriage, and seated 
side by side with the irreverent Saapem. 

Their first visit was to the night-policeman ; and, from his well-trained 
powers of observance, og ~~ red the information, that a couple 
answeriog the description of the gitives, bad taken a cab at the corner 
of the street in which Mr. Maggins’s house stood ; that the cab-driver 
wasa certain “ Bill Stokes,” who lived at the other end of the town, 
a} ss, being a night-driver, was now sure to be found fast asleep 

n bed. 
“Capital,” said Mr. Saapem, as he burried Maggins back into the 
“Come along, sir ; we shall catch them yet.” 
‘“‘ Where are we going to now?’’ asked the alderman a. 

“ Hunt up the cabman, and find which station he took to; then 
off to the railway, first train, or special one, if necessary, them ; 
post-chaise for cross country, and run them to earth in some out-of-the- 
way village. That’s their nation, depend upon it.” 

he alderman groaned but said nothing; and the remainder of the 
journey was performed in silence, 

“Can’t get any further,” said the driver, stopping suddenly ; “ there’s 
no thoroughfare for carri . 

“Never mind, we must walk. “Come along, sir, and make haste, 
please—moments are » 

So spoke the energetic Soapem as he opened the door, pulled Mr. Mage 

been a pick- 


gins out, and, seizing him uader the arm, much as if he 


culty to keep up with the 
ground, but the causeway 
hill, and paved with large 


“ Mr. Soapem,” ‘jac 
ugh |—I protest against this—ugh! 
the Sete! ot a member of 
dragged along at sach a pace as— 
a -—9 a ugh! 
ugh! as i were a m—agh! 
ugh | ugh! ugh! ” 
“Very sorry, yore ame said bis 


leteaA 





“ What, up that dark, filthy staircase? Ugh! Iam ald—agh! ugh! 

The detective cut short his sentence by tightening his grasp on his 
arm, aod with the other hand groping his way up the dark stairs. 

“ We're all ag 2 he mattered ; ‘Sagytea im.” 

“ What do your hear ?”’ asked Mr; querulously. 

“ Why, bis snoring ; listen.’’ 4 

Mr. Muggins was conscious of a peculiar grunting sound, that had gra- 
dually been getting more distinct aa they ascended, and 
his ear in its full melodiousness, as Soa 
in which the nasal vocalist lay. . 

“ Well,”’ soliloquised the astonished alderman, “ there he is, I 
pose ; but I never knew that that singular sound was—agh !—one of 
distinctive peculiarities of night cabmen ! Ugh!” 

In the meanwhile, t was in rousing the 
musical one from his my slumbers; and, the feat baving been 
ana ae mg Bill Stokes sat up in bed, and stared vacantly at the 
niraders, 

“ You took up a lady and gentleman at the corner of —— Street this 

Petbape T ahd, ape I didn’t,” rejoined Stokes, 

“ Perhaps I did, and perbaps t, Mr. defiantly ; 
it ain’t no business o’ Ay ni 

The detective eyed him sharply for a moment, and then, turning ap the 
cuff of his coat, disclosed to his view—a button, a common white metal 


= @ "em ap, sir ; no offence I hopes, sir.” 
y- 

were middlin’ tall, and rather nice lookin,’ I thinks, 
a wail on.” 


“ Well, sir, she’d got a handfull o’ lace, with a flower stuck on one side 

on it, on her bead.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the alderman. 

“ She meant un for a bonnet, sir; and then she'd got a thing like a 

white a tied roand enn oa 

ag s Lacy’s burnous,”’ ejaculated Mr. Muggins. 

“ A burn hoo, is it? and her dress was a lilacy staff, with a stripe of 

gray down each side, as if she'd ha’ run short of material, and helped it 
with a bit o’ old bed tick.” 


even through ber influence | the 


the Great Northera Railway, and gent 
fast, ’cos he wanted to catch the balf after 
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—vgh !—you have their descriptions, which tally—agh !—exactly, box | must be obeyed. It requires but such a high authority to eanction ade- 
and all ; go! and repair the injary which your want of veneration has quate reforms, and to insist upon them, and the empire may be saved. 
done me—ugh !—by restoring me my daughter.” And having delivered | That reforms are possible is evident if we take into account what bas 
this magisterial inj jon, the battered Muggins shut the door of the | been effected by the Hatt-i-humayoon—although even that is to a large 
vehicle, and gave the word “ home.” | extent a dead letter. Who 10 years ago would have thought that the 








Mr. Snapem relieved his feelings by a whistle, and then turning into Sultan could be prevailed upon to guarantee religious liberty? Until | plied the loss. 


than two or three miles of road should be made, poeketed all the money, 
and returned when the road was forgotten. The consequence of all is 
that the enormous resources of the country are comparatively useless. 
Take one small instance. A few years ago the crop of madder failed in 
France. The export from Smyrna doubled, and in a great measure sup- 





If there were roads the S q i 
the express train, was whirled down to Sadbrook at a pace that would | the issue of the Hatt-i-humayoon it was a capital crime to forsake Islam | the French mad ak teuortegs couaeg? elise 


have not a little astonished his great-grandfather who had been accus- | for Christianity. Now it appears that there are many villages and even 


tomed to regard a coach that performed the same journey in a day and | districts in which the inhabitants became Mussulmans from fear, and are 


a balf, “ weather permitting,” as a perfect miracle of fast travelling, | at length retarning to Christianity. 
almost profane in its rapidity. The Hatt-i-humayoon, however, is a principal cause of the discontent 
At Sudbrook the detective found his shrewd conjecture realised. The | which prevails in Turkey, and people point to its non-observance as the 
fugitive had taken a post-chaise, and started immediately to a village | source of many troubles. This Imperial order was issued in Constanti- 
about ten miles distant ; and the indefatgable Snapem, pame upon | nople on the 18th of February, 1856, and announced that henceforth the 
the first vehicle that came in his way, directly started hot pursuit, | ecclesiastical property of every Christian commanity was to be inviola- 
only arriving at his destination to be again disappointed, his quarry | ble ; that full liberty of worship was guaranteed to every religious pro- 
having once more “ levanted” before bis arrival. Through balf a dozen | fession ; that all Ottoman subjects, whatever their nationality, are eligi- 
tarns and doubles did the acute sergeant track them, until at length, | ble to every employment ; that no race, no creed, no language is to be 
just as the shades of evening were rendering the distant horizon dreamy | considered inferior to another; that all torture is abolished ; that all 
and indistinct, he drove up to the door of the “ hostelrie” of a re- | foreigners who obey the laws, and pay the taxes, may possess landed pro- 
mote hamlet, and to bis infinite satisfaction learned that the ranaways | perty ; that the abuses of taxation would be remedied ; that public 
were tben recruming their frames by a comfortable tea in the inn’s only | works would be commenced ; that salaries would be revised, and corrup- 
private room. tion cease. The promises in it are magnificent, but, uofortanately, the 
Mr. Snapem lost no time in ceremony, but walking straight to the room | Tarks, so far from falfilling these promises, do not even understand them, 
indicated, opened the door, and entered. and the order is little better than waste paper. The influence of the 
“ What means this intrusion?” said the gentleman, springing to his ee does not extend 160 miles from Constantiaople, and the 
feet. Christians of the empire are indignant. Foreigners are especially sub- 
The intruder vouchsafed no reply, but, drawing out his note-book, mi- | jected to annoyance. They are told that they have permission to pur- 
nately surveyed the 1 gentleman before him. chase land and houses, but with this reserve—that the details are to be 
“ What do you mean this conduct ?”’ thundered the enraged gen- | arranged between the Saltan and the foreign Governments, the meaning 
tleman. of which is that in return for the permission to purchase the capitula- 
“Come, come, sir,’ said the detective, coolly, “ no nonsense. You have | tions by which we are exempt from the jurisdiction of the Massulman 
led me a pretty dance, it’s true, but here I am at last ; so the game’s up, | Courts, and subject only to that of the consuls, are to be surrendered. 
you know.” ‘ _ | “I would not pay such a price for land,” said one gentleman to a recent 
The lady rose, and threw herself into the arms of her companion, eja- | traveller, “ if nothing else were asked for it. Nothing would tempt me 
culating tremaulously, “ What does this mean ?”’ __ | to expose my property and perhaps my person to the fraud, the injustice, 
“Tt means,” said Mr. Snapem, “ that I shall want you to return with | the venality, and the brutality of a Tarkish Court. The capitalations 
me to your father, without delay, and not imperil your reputation any | alone make existence in Turkey endurable or even sible.” There 
further by these romantic escapades.”’ seems to be a dead lock here. A good many persons look to the immi- 
“ This insolence is insufferable,” exclaimed the gentleman ; “ who are — of foreigners as a means of putting life into the Turkish empire. 
“ap —_ esumes to address a lady ip such terms?” hey are to be induced by the extraordinary fertility and 
a ‘gean' 
Clifton, and this lady is Miss Lacy Muggine, whom I am empowered | purchaseable to any extent for one or two sbillings an acre. But the 
by ber father to bring back to the home from which you induced her to | ground cannot be . without submitting to Turkish law by the 
flee.” very provisions of this Hatt-i-humayoon, which from not being enforced 
For a moment, Segui addressed looked staggered, but recover- | has given not a little umbrage to the Christian population. What, then, 
ing himself, he replied haugbtily, “Thea Mr. Snapem, you are wrong. | is to be done? The answer is—Let France or England insist on the 
My name is Charlies Dalton, and this is Clara Dalton, my sister ; 80, sir, | full observance of the Hatt-i-hamayoon, but let them also demand the 
the sooner you leave the room the better.” __ | establishment of tribunals to which Europeans may resort with safety,— 
Mr. Soapem leugbed incredulously. “ Of course, you are not Mr. Clif-| tribunals in which the jadges shall be trustworthy. In that case the 
ton? ob, no, Nor is your luggage contained in a black box, peculiarly | capitalations may be surrendered without much difficulty, 
marked with brass nails ; but whether this young lady is Miss Maggins or othing can be worse than Turkish law and Turkish proéedure. For 
not, I shall take upon myeelf the responsibility of taking ber home to her | those who think of going to Turkey in order to make money it is a plea- 
father immediately.” sant consideration that, bad as the criminal law is, its absurdities are not 
The girl sank sobbing into the arms of her companion, who ex-| to be compared with those of the civil law, Let one example suffice. 
claimed, “ Do what you willjthen, Mr. Snapem ; but remember that you | The costs are all paid by the successful party, and amount to three per 
do it ander my most earnest Aad now, sir, I am here, you will | cent. on the sum in dispute, so that a man who wishes to spite his neigh- 
not insist upon this lady returning with you to-night. Remember | bour — to demand from him a million of piastres and without any 
she has been travelling without rest all day, and is now wora out and imself he can forve his victim to gain the suit and to pay 
fatigued. No harm can possibly accrue from letting her rest to-night, | 30,000 piastres by way of costs ; or he might say to his neighbour, “ I in- 
and returning (under protest mind) to-morrow —_s tend to bring an action against you for a million piastres. It will cost 
The detective stretched his own wearied limbs, looked keealy in | you 30,000 piastres besides what — will Be pe ah pont 
the face of the speaker. “If you will give me your word that you are not ,000 and I will not molest you.” Then for the mode of proce- 
going to att to evade me, I will.’ dure. ee Sen = Seree® © gt Os ea ee 
The required promise was given, and the girl retired to her | Pardon is to the poor sinner if he will make a clean breast of it ; 
room. As soon as matters were thus settled, the prisoner (for so we must | he is coaxed in imaginable way, the officers of the court patting 
m’s ion), threw off all his previous hauteur, and | him on the back 


regard Mr. Snape: usiag all their blandishments, uatil at last he agrees 
inviting the detective to him in a bottle of wioe, they managed - ; = 


to | to confess if he gets the promise of pardon and immediate release in writ- 

Eines coal tee eoell bene one that we are sorry to say somewhat . The promise is written without more ado, the jadge signs, the 

upon the small hours, ere they retired to rest. confesses, and is thea led off to execution. The wonder is that 

The to London next day, was a rapid one, and noon had scarcely | this trick is always repeated and always succeeds. 

from the neighbuuring , when the trio were ushered into the — 
presence of Alderman Muggias, who, in order to give the reception a pro- bis guilt exists, hopes that he may have a chance 
Sep SS ene, Eas eneneten Ye iewp to an extempore court | length wearied out, falls into the 

justice. 3 quence that 

“ Now, young woman,” magisterialised Mr. Maggins, ‘‘ what have you | and have under their wing the worst ruffians in the Ottoman empire. 

got to say for yourself?” ; not a worse set of ruffians than the Ionians Maltese, who 

No answer ; bat she bung upon her companion’s arm, quivering with | wander over the E»st, and bully and defraud and nate under Bri'- 

try 
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is no evidence 
if he confesses, is at 


A 
! 
: 
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Ww 
emotion. ish mn. If one of these murders a Turk, we do not allow the 
“ Madam,” thundered the ex-lord mayor, “I sit here upon the stool of | Turks to try him. The Consul him off, and sends him to Malta for 


jastice, as Brutus sat, when be tried his son non, for the murder | trial, where the witnesses can seldom be sent, and where, even if the wit- 


of Titas Andronicus, here to forget the father, in the dispenser of the laws | nesses were in force, a Maltese jury would be sure to acquit. Besides 


of my offended covntry.” which another fruitful source of evil may be laid to ouraccount. Nearl 
Php ns addreseed, the young lady could retain her self-posses- | all the violent crimes of Constantinople are due to the wine-shops a 
no 


of laughter. forces the Turks to submit to them. The Turkish law is something like 
“ Why, who the deuce is this?” ejaculated Mr. Muggins, forgetting his | the Main Liquor Law ; it prohibits the sale of wine and spirits in retail. 
dignity in his astonishment. Bat by the treaty of commerce negotiated by Lord Ponsonby English 


* Your daughter,” said Mr. Snapem savagely. 


to me. these trades in Constantinople are 
“ As I told you before, sir,” I replied, for I may throw off my disguise | ber of the 
now. “Iam Charles Dalton, and this lady is my sister Clara. And now, | liberty of 
Mr. Maggins, unless we come to an t, I shall bring an action | We meant that you might 
against you, and lay the damages at £500, for this most outrageous in- | be our tailors or shoemakers. 
my eoyl by which Frank and Luc 
t, rap y were | laws, and to and 
2 — — ay een om sathoriy 
a "s execrable we to gones be bygones, | gling with bad, and pr og 
sah asetines all unkindnees in a draught of the staff that ever Giant system of inferior laws could of itself create. 
eee eres enon jesty. 
The explanation is obvious : the 
rable black box, whilst I by a little alteration in attire and a false mous- | hates 
tache, converted m: 
eloped, and whilet 
thrown completely off the scent, the real cul; 
at a little chapel within five hundred yards of Mr. Muggins’s door. 


vilization, hates the Europeans, hates all 


way. The favourable aspect of this q: 
power ofendurance. A Turk isgober and does not fret. 5 
ballying, all sorts of calamity and si 





rather opened than settled, and which is the rock abead of European | it endurance or sla 
poli on. “I see w capital,” writes 


more than two. In some cases the 
by clabbing together and forming a common 


the subja- | larger fund at his back, parchase more witnesses 

far within | higher than his adversary. Before this superior wey by Ta 
complete | appears. Thus wasting away, the Turkish race neglect 

have no idea of roads. There is but one 


terlocutors, “except a bit about five miles long which the French 
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of the detective force. You, sir, are Mr. Frank | the lands—land more productive than the virgin soil of A ica, and 





























nst the prisoner, but he is frightened, gets confused, thinks that proof 












throwing up her veil, indulged in a passionate burst | spirit-shop: which exist, it is said, only because the English Government 







subjects are entitled to full liberty of trade in Turkey, and we have in- 
“ Nothing of the kind, Mr. Detective. I never saw her before in my | terpreted this as giving them full liberty to trade in any manner what- 
life.” ever—let it even be ia defience of Turkish laws. Englishmen for ex- 

“ Who are you, then?” asked Mr. Soapem, raefally, addressing bim- | ample, claim a right to open shops as tailors and shoemakers, though 
self incorporated, and no Turk not a mem- 
tion can exercise them. “ When we gave to you full 
e,” say the Turks, “ we mean commerce—not retail trade. 
us cloth or leather—not that you might 













son our people.” on is ——— 
no authority—conflict of laws, good law strug- 
acing a conleaien infinitely worse than a con- 


rng OF After cll, however, it is in the Turkish character that the weakness of 
Ciara bad taken Lucy’s dress and memo- — is to be found. The Turk isa iationany being, betenetan nee, 
Y propose. a 
into an ugly likeness of Frank, and thus we | self-absorbed creature, utterly regardless of those around him, and ter- 
pursuit was actively urged afier us, and thus | ribly devo'd of the social faculty, One sees it every day in the streets, 
ts were quietly married | A man driving a loaded male, with baskets projecting on each side, will 
rather drive him against the other street gers than out of their 
salty appears in the Turkish 


y opp he takes as a matter of 
The Great Eastern question is a question which the Crimean war | course. “It was written,” he says, “ that be should endure them.” Call 
ness—at all omg eet Pe we S 

q or, in his 

































mis- gouraging, though the picture, indeed, is 
chievous means are used to avoid a large family. Infanticide is very 

common. Few Turks bave more than three children ; very many not 
Rayabs are squeezing out the Turks 
to resist the common 
, 80 that when one of their number is ill-treated be can, baving a 
and bribe the “e° 


ir fields, and 
road in Tarkey—the -_ 

” 

.” says ove of Mr. Senior’s in- ane eet ddvople th t of numerous embassies, 






der out of the market. Ima loxuariant country, without 
roads, the Turk endures the tate of Tantalus, unable to enjoy the waters 
which rise to bis lips. 
_. In jast now speaking of roads we referred to a case which curiously 
illustrates the sort of foreign interference which Turkey has to accept. 
Every Grand Vizier, almost every Turkish official, has his foreign sup} 
porters and his foreign opponents, the former trying to turn his adminia- 
tration to their own advantage and glory, the latter trying to make {6 - 
failure. Turkey has indeed been compared to the man who died of 
three physicians and two apothecaries. She is the seat of war in which 
17 embassies, each one attacking every other, fight their battles at her 
expense. When one Grand Vizier is in power France tries-to spoil his 
polley ; when another succeeds then England tries to kaock him over. 
rhe oreign nations that in this way have most influence are England, 
France and Russia. The Russians are supported by the Greek element ; 
the French by the Latin clergy; the English by the agricultural and 
commercial interests. On the whole, since the Crimean war, the Baglish 
have gained ground in the country. The Russians now are more hated 
and less feared. The French were insolent and oppressive ; the English 
were civil, were kind, and, above all, paid well. Thus, although France 
played a more important part ia the war than England, England gained 
most in the estimation of the Turk, partly through the civility and libe- 
rality to which we have referred, bat chiefly to the facts that the Tarks 
think more of fleets than of armies, and that our diplomacy at Constan- 
t 'nople was managed by a firmer and abler hand than any of those to which 
French interests have been entrusted. A resident in Turkey put the case 
very clearly. An Englishman expressed surprise that the French, who 
are genera y more successful in conciliating foreigu populations than 
we are, should have impressed the Turks less favourably than the Hog- 
lish ; and he mentioned that the French troops in Rome, thou 
forming the most odious of offices, are individually popular. “ The Ro- 
mans,” was the reply, “ know that the French othon though forced 
by mili discipline to support the Papal tyranny, in their hearts 
hate it, and despise it as much as they themselves do. The French and 
Romaus are of the same race, of the same creed, and differ little in civi- 
lization. Bat the French here came in contact with a dominant race as 
proud or as conceited as they are themselves, and differing from them in 
everything else, in trifles, in essentials, in manners, in habits, in feel- 
ings, in morals, even in intellects. Everything that a Turk does or says, 
| or omits to do, or even appears to think, excites contempt or disgust in 
a Frenchman.” “ So it does in an Englishman,” said our countryman. 
“ But an Englishman conceals his contempt better ; the French paraded 
their superiority and their dissimilarity. They established an orchestra 
and a band ina ee ente' mosques with dirty shoes, they 
roamed drunk through the streets of Stamboul. A hamal or porter, pres- 
sing forward, head foremost, under his immenee burden, is sacred amon, 
the Turks. Everyone makes way for him ; they know that a touch w 
overset him, and that if he falls he can ecarcely rise. The French seemed 
to have a plcasvre in jostling him. They cudgelled the men, they 
stoned the dogs, they stuck up names in the streets and numbers on the 
doors. They treated the Turks, in short, as the Turks treat Rayahs. 
The English had the advantage of being fewer. Their men were under 
better discipline, their officers belonged to a much higher class, their 
coldness and gravity was Turkish. ough they bad, as every Earopean 
mast have, a profound contempt for the Turks, they did not think it ne- 
cessary to be always putting them to rights. They let them goto the 
Devil in their own way, and what was, perhaps, the most important, they 
had more money, and spent it more freely. Certain it is that they have 
left a good repatation, and the French a detestable one.” 

If it be trae that the love of money is the root of all evil, it ie in the 
corraption of the Tarkish Government tha‘ one must seek the trae source 
of the evils which afflict the Empire. This corruption is universal among 
the holders of office, and is bad not only as a cause, but also as a sign of 
evil. It shows that the higher classes have lost their relf respect, despair 
of the future, and grasp only at immediate aud momentary a 
The bulk of all the official incomes at Constantinople consiets of bri 
“ I should like to be honest,” said one official; “ but I ebould not retain 
my place for a month if I did not bribe all the le around me, and a 

tinople. If I were to discontinue 
ealumniated, dismissed, plundered, veeens 

hen I must make a little purse for the time when I shall 
lore my office. How could I do all this out of oy salary?” The Cadi, 
or head of the Law in Tripoli, confessed that in bis first year of office he 
received 10,000 parses, or £50,000 from the inferior jadges whom he ap- 
pointed or confirmed. The Minister of Finance, at Tripoli, has receipts 
amounting to £250,000. He retains half for his own use, and tr ts 
the other balf to the Turkish Government, a sum so smail that, ia order 
to maintain the expenses of the Jocal administration a considerable 
amount has to be disbursed every year from the central treasury. The 
system is ingrained in the Turkish nature. As soon as a man becomes a 
minister or a governor all his relations, all the relations of bis relations, 
all the idlers from his native village, crowd to solicit his patronage. 
“ Bacalum,” he answers, “ Wait a,bit, and, Inshallab, I may do some- 
thing for you.” In the meantime they carry his slippers, fill his pipes, 
follow bim, loiter about the house, form the bulk of his retinue, They 
get no wages, but they get scraps from the kitchen and backshish from 
visitors, until an ity offers, when, beginning as cadis, or police- 
pen, Op qutenyas bribe their way upwards, reaching at last 
the glory of marrying a sister or a daughter cf the Sultan. 1 this is 
rotten, and no country in the world could stand against it. Nothing ie 
more necessary than to enforce that clauee in the Hatt-i-humayoon which 
ises a revision of salaries ; the whole of fees must be abo- 
ished ; and if the ideas of ness and adm ion which 1 in 
Western Europe are to be introduced, there must be no hulf-and-half 
measures, no cross of Western precision with Oriental style. Competent 
judges declare that if honestly and directly collected—tbat is, by abol- 
ishing the present corrupt and ruinous plan of farming the taxes, the re- 
venue could easily be doubled. As it is, the revenue is the easy prey of 
collectors, and the Government receives it only to diminish it still fur- 
ther by extravagance and jobbery. The revenue as collected, avd after 
being indefinitely reduced by ie of every description, is suppoced 
to amount to £9,000,000 sterling. From this the Sultan takes what he 
likes—he is supposed to take about £2,500,000, and even this does pot 

y his expenses, intent as he is on the creation of palaces, wh'ch only 
princes can regard with pl in the prosp one day en- 
to possession of them. Nobody, however, expresses a doubt es 
were anything like a proper 
system of management. The debt is not large—it is not more than three 
yeare’ revenue, that being capable too of enormous expansion, 
and being subject at pr-sent to demands of the most exiravagant char- 
acter. The Sultan agreed by the Hatt-i-humayoon to restrict himself to 
a civil list and to publish his expenditure. he would full bis pro- 
mise, would be satisfied with £1,500,000 a year, which is more than the 








































>| ex] iture of any Earopean sovereiga, would restrain his passion for 
aon fear 


face-building, and would enforce a clear system of accounts, something 
might be ‘ann tes the country, and we should not have to quote the latest - 
issue of Turkish Six Cents. as selling at less than 70. 
the condition of Turkey is not absolutely dis- 
gloomy enough. We see the 
Turks dying out ; we see the lands in vast tracts untilled ; we look in 
vain for roads, and we kuow that the immense resources of the aveniey 
are utterly thrown away. We find life and property protected by 2 judi- 
cial system of the most astounding cruelty, venality, and absurdity. We 
find an official class of the lowest order, existing on bribery, and ghting 
their way to power by a nicely balanced mixture of robbery and y: 
the revenue ere it reaches the treasury diminished to half by the 
ae regis.” We we lntroteoed tovan indolontBovercigs 
shameless iture. We are in' ao 
dowed with ext t tastes and devoted to frivolous cares. To 


















whicb all bitter rivals, which their best to thwart not only each 
Sther, but also whatever party or Minister in the Turkish Government is 
by one of their pumber, which distract the couucils of the 
the undue protection of vaga- 
Tarkish empire with a weight 
eis ere ead 

effect. All this is very bad. But where the evils are 80 
remedies appear mple, difficalt to believe that the disease 
is nie aaieen and ridiculous rivalzies of 
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been made, by no means because the promise and the 
project are impossibilities, but because the Tark is a laay animal and 
will not accept a change save on pressure. It is futile to say that roads 
cannot be made, that the most glaring corruption cannot be mitigated, 
that the turpitude of the judges cannot be reproved, that the tremendous 
absurdities of the law cannot to some extent be removed, that the perso- 
nal expenses of the Sultan cannot be reduced below three millions, _The 
evils are undeniable, but if they are irremediable then European diplo- 
macy must be a mass of stapidity—a delusion far beyond anything that 
the most sarcastic critics of the Foreigu-office have imagined. 


——— 
THE STORY OF A WRECK. 
BY A PASSENGER. 

The following graphic account of the wreck of the Alma, we find in a Lon- 
don periodical, and appended to it are the initials “J.B.” Doubtless these 
represent Sir Joho wring, lately Governor of Hong Kong, who it will be 

bered, was a p in the Alma, and by the wreck lost many valua- 
ble manuscripts. 

On the afternoon of Friday the 10th of June, 1859, we were enjoying 
the kind and courteous hos: Thalities of the Brigadier-Commandant at his 
residence on one of the highest spots of the extinguished volcano now 
called Aden. We talked over the wonderful variety of comforts and 
conveniences which the facilities of modern communication have brought 
to that desolate crater from all regions of the world. Suddenly we saw 
smoke rising in the harbour from the chimney of the beautiful steamer 
Alma, which bad brought us fron’ Poiat de Galle in the Island of Ceylon ; 
and while she took in coals for the continuation of her homeward voy- 
age, had handed us over to the urbanities of our friends. We had un- 
derstood she was not to start till Saturday’s daybreak—for superstition 
against a departure on a Friday is still not without its inflaence amoug 
naval men. It was supposed some new arrangement had been made, so 
we burried on board. Not, however, on an unlucky Friday, but at sun- 
rise on Saturday the good ship heaved her anchor, making for the Straits 
of Bab el- eb, to dash and perish in the Red Sea on a coral reef on 
that anniversary Sabbath genoa deemed so bright and auspicious— 
the gayest Sabbath of the year, Whitsunday. 

The moon had just gone down, night was —— serene, and the 
waves of the Arabian gulf tranquil asa lake in summer. It was three 
o’clock A.M., and ys a a few who remained on deck to escape from 
the intolerable heat below, we had retired to our cabins to seek that re- 
y which is not easily found when the thermometer ranges at or above 

degrees of Fabrenheit. No dream of danger molested us for a mo- 
ment. The captain, it is true, had been confined to his cabin by an at- 
tack of erysipelas, and had not been visible for two or three days; bat 
the chief officers were in constant communication with him. All had 
long e: nee of the Red Sea navigation, and we were provided with 
admiral charts pointing out every peril, and laying down the safe chaa- 
nels with ect accuracy. Inudi disasters have been very uncommon 
on this well-known and coomantly traversed navigation, the bighroad 

steamers to and from Iadia, China, and Australia, not to speak of 
the numerous steam-ships of war which are scarcely ever wanting in the 
great gulf which divides Asia from Africa, whose name is familiar to our 
liest , connected as it is with some of the most startlin 


projected have not 





ear 
and impressive events of biblical history, And y.t there was r 
ground for anxiety. Excepting the officers, there were ouly four Earo- 

sailors on board, the crew consisting of Lascars, who in the sequel 
exhibited dice and treachery ; for when the Alma struck they 
jumped into the water, swam to the neighbouring reef, abandoning ship 
and passengers to their fate, and were wards busy in breaking open 
and robbing the baggage which was saved from the wreck. 

There were three fearful crashes, and in a few seconds the vessel 
heeled over, and floods of water rushed in at the port-holes. We heard 
the orders given to drive on—to go a-head—in the hope, no doubt, that 
the reef might be got over, but with fear that if a hole had been made in 
her bottom, her backing would have taken us into deep water, when she 
would have gone down Pespradicelariy. and all must have perished. 
Everybody rushed forth their cabins. There were many screams 
and cries, especially from mothers who were seeking their children,— 
many supplications for deliverance, many prayers for forgiveness of sins, 
many commendations of souls to God. Those who were able, made 
their is fy the door of the ealoon and up the staircase to the sloping 
deck. the r's'og of the waters soon closed that means of retreat. 
From the cabins on the port-side, which was under water, the ngers 
were rescued by those who were on the starboard side, which was high 

nearly dry ; but the slope of the deck made it difficult to maintain 
footing. P our heels against anything that offered resistance, 
and ng on by pene we could seize as a means of support, we 
watched waters , ’ the lights as the 
rose, till we were left in ey am waiting the taewake when = 
should be overwhelmed, or, wholly exhausted, drop into the engulphing 
waves. We noise and tumult above. Once voices reached us, 
“ Any ladies below?” We answered az loudly and as frequently as we 
were able—“ Ladies, children, men!” but there was silence and no re- 
lief. Our little group consisted of six persons—three males, three 
females. We discussed our ch of redemption, and abandoned hope. 
We held each other’s hands, and the words, “ Thy will, O God! be 
done,” passed from lips to lips. The women were as serene as saints 
waiting for a celestial flight. 

Then it was that relief and salvation were near. Ropes and friendly 

came down through the skylight, It had been discovered that 
many of the passengers bad not been able to escape from the saloon. 
Every energy was exerted for our resoue, and rescued we all were, though 
many were wounded and bruised while dragged over the waters amidst 
the if farniture, the broken planks, and through the apertures of 
escape. e oe on but our night dresses ; we were nearly 
naked and bare . All cares seemed absorbed in that for our per- 
One by one we were pulled out of our watery prison, 

and lowered over the side of the Alma into boats below. 

Bat that which received us was water-| and full of women and 
ebildren. Happily it had been fastened to side of the Alma. Two 

were flang into the boat, and one of the sailors broke the 
of a barrel which was used to bale out the water that had filled the 
little craft. Among those who had been aided down into the boat was an 
old lady who bad lived more than fifty married years in India, and was 
returning with ber husband, whose age e fourscore, to end their 
long Hig in their native land. Most touching was the anxiety 
they exh not to be “ separated,” whether for life or death. “0! 
let us two be preserved together, or ther die.” Though separated 
for a time, they were united again on coral reef when the general 
g a May many a ray of brightness gild the eveaing of 
existence 


A lifeboat which had already conveyed many passengers to the reef 
arrived, and we were transferred to its safer keeping and landed on the 
of the coral island. Having neither shoes nor stockings, our 

lly cut by the sharp and lagged coral, and we often fell on 

our hands, elbows and knees from the'extreme pain of the wounds. Our 


we were first put on shore. Those who had made 

and who had slippers and shoes sent them to those who 

footed. Curious were the devices for the tion of the sole. 

htcap round what Beaa Bramme! called his “ favourite foot,” 

zing one of my two supporters, When some sails had been 

were turned into sandals, and enabled the wearers to brave 

—— onan — - We aided the oye armen the 

the reef, where, to our t tion, the 

birds convinced us that this reef was oct mesaily covered by 

We learnt afterwards from the Captain of the Cyclops, that he 

the reef wholly submerged in waves, but to no such peril were 
the dawn of day, we perceived that man 

away from the wreck, the mails were ianded, and a portion of 

mach of which had been seriously damaged by the salt 

. gh the gunpowder was all wetted, muskets, and such arms 

were secured—two rockets were saved which we felt 

of the two was employed for that pur- 

was brought on shore, but soon began to die off 

- Of beer there was a good supply, some wine, some 

ram, but we suffered most from the inadequete provision of water, and 

that which was brought on shore was brackish from the mixture of the 

Our first care was to provide for the safety of the party, of 
than three hundred and Gfty were landed on the reef. An 








me 


whom more 
attack 


fai 
things had been 


| the vertical rays of thesun, Most of the Indies, children, and some of 


the aged and infirm were escorted or catried to the highest part of the 
reef, where every possible arrangement was made for their comfort and 
| accommodation. Bolsters, pillows, blankets and garments were collected, 
and invariably appropriated to those who needed them most. The as 
| sent to the ladies’ bivouac was somewhat steep and rugged, but nothing 
| was wanting on the part of the men to alleviate their sufferings, and to 
| furnish such appliances for their relief as were accessible. And well in- 
| deed did they deserve, and well repay our solicitades—their conduct was 
equally patient and heroic. Indeed @ more striking display of multitu- 
| dinous virtues could hardly have been exhibited. Everywhere the young 
| were ministering to the old—the strong to the feeble—the men to the 
| women—the women to the children. Nor were the virtues alone called 
into action, it seemed as if any and foresight were almost supernata- 
rally brightened, everything was thought of that prudence could suggest, 
and devotion accomplish—everywhere was order, everywhere harmony, 
ood-will, full trust in those to whom the direction was confided, and 
tien waa a most onerous and responsible taek, which they admirab!y 
ulfi 
There had been indeed a short period during which the maternal ago- 
nies could hardly be restrained. Many of the children were supposed to 
have been drowned, and several who had fallen into the water were res- 
cued by the unwearied efforts of those who plunged in after them to save 
them. Not one of them perished, but some mothers while they were in- 
quiring in mortal distress after the fate of their offspring, received chil- 
dren were not their own. But when all bad been to those 
who claimed them, ories and clamours subsided into smiles and gratitude, 
and from that t there reigned a calm and a confidence unbroken. 
Among the passengers were a considerable number of officers—both 
in the Queen’s and the Company’s service, retarning to Eagland from 
India. To these was confided the distribution of the warlike weapons 
with which those were armed who undertook the guardianship and protec- 
tion of the camp and of the provisions. They were our sentinels at night 


as our companions by day. 
Our purser was one of the most robust of men. He usually conducted 
him only a day or two 





the sellglens worship on board, aad we had heard 
before read the faneral service over two of our companions, when they 
were committed to the deep. Upon bim much depended, he exposed 
himeelf to the sun, and seemed confused with the sense of his heavy re- 
sponsibilities. He became delirious and frenzied, and it was scarcely 
pos to hold him, so violent were his contortions, while bis cries were 
oud aad furious ; they were stilled by death, and in a few bours—it not 
being possible to dig a grave in the hard coral, his corpse was flang into 
the sea. There were several other distressing cases of suffering from 
sun-strokes, but none but this had a fatal termination. 

We had been joined at Aden by a party of eight gentlemen, who had 
been engaged in laying down the electric telegraph from Suez. Their 
services and kaowledge of localities were invaluable to ur. One of them 
volunteered to accompany one of the ship’s boats to Moka, in order to 
seek there succour and supplies, especially of water, «f which we were so 
lameatably in want. There were no sounds more saddening than those 
of the ren cryiog for “ pani! pani!—water! water!’’ which it was 
impossible to give them in sufficient quantity to satisfy their cravings. 
The men came to an early resolution that such water as had been saved 
should be given only to the sick, the women and children. The boat, in 
ater yy of the absence of winds, and the presence of mists, did not 
reach Moka till the following afternoon. She took with her a Mahomme- 
dan Hadji merchant, who was among our gers, and our representa- 
tives were kindly gg ty | the authorities, who undertook to sehd us 
a quantity of water. It b 
we reef, Ano party had gone to a nei island, 
where they found wells with water, but it was brackish and disagreeable 
to the taste. After accomplishing their mission at Moka, the =o 

to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, where they found H. M. S. 
which had been directed by the Admiralty to in the service 
e Electric Telegraph Company. The had been 
detained by head-winds. To her, under Providence, we afterwards owed 
our redemption, 

The era were divided into two principal groups—one at the 
top of the reef; another, and by far the most numerous, scattered about 
below, where they found Casing pest of the day), shadow from a ion 
of the reef, which ran up somewhat abruptly ; but it was close sultry 
withal, and the at re under the awning somewhat a 

There were cases of fever, and it was to be apprehended that if they 
assumed a typhoid and contagious character, a great mortality would 
have resulted. At times the sun’s heat was intolerable, as his beams de- 
scended directly on our heads; but we found great relief from keeping 
our hair and foreheads wet with rags steeped in the salt water, hot 
though it was, end in having streams of it poured upon our necks. These 
precautions secured many strokes of the suo, and restored others 
who were su from such strokes. Moreover, we found that salt wa- 
ter so employed alleviated our burning thirst. For food there was little 
appetite ; and of the animals that were landed, I believe very few were 

aughtered. As neither Mohammedans nor Hindoos drink tuous 
liquors, it was necessary to apportion among them a part of water 
saved. A black man stole a tin can of water more than his portion ; he 

nm by one of the officers on the watch. There was but one 


was cut dow 

other ndenthele exception to the general concurrence in, and obedience 
to, theee regulations, whose observance was the main cause of our safety 
aad security. The sinner belonged—sad to say !-- he belonged to the 


Indian army ; an officer of rank. He said he had appropriated the two 
bottles of beer, which were found secreted on him, in order to ascertain 
whether the wateh was vigilant. Let his name and shame be buried in 
oblivion together! The verdict of those who heard the defence was an 
appropriate punishment for the misdoing. Io bright contrast to such 
malfeasance, let one act of devotion be recorded : and it would be easy 
to select such acts. There was an officer of the same miii 

rank as the o jer, the bones of whose middle finger were splintered by 


For four-and-tweaty hours no instrument could be found to amputate 
the matilated member. Wholly oe ot his ee and se- 
lected as a leader, there was not oaly no relaxation in his exertions, but 
he was one of the most active and useful of our auxiliaries. No ht 
of self interfered for a moment with the claims of self-sacrificing 


courage. 

Another of the gentlemen, belonging to the Electric Telegraph Ex- 
pedition, was charged with the general custody aud distribution of the 
rovisions saved from the wreck, and excellently did he jastify the con- 
Eienee dat Ganginced tn his sagacity. He was as firm in courteously 
resisting unreasonable requirements, as he was considerate in kind cou- 
cessions to those who had peculiar claims to urge. The care required 
was not only with reference to the sopply of immediate wants, but to 
provide for our uncertain, and possibly prolonged, deteation on the reef ; 
and so to use our resources as to secure us, as as 
oes on. No doubt there were a 
frauds, in w a obtained for a wife, or 
dren, somewhat more than their just proportion ; 
real cause of complaint, so there were no complaini: 
The party was separated into smaller groups, 
of from ten to fourteen each. Every mess selected a 
being given to the commissary-in-chief, the head 
and at night the beer, wine, and ram allotted to 
fair apportionment he was deemed ble. 
ice was discovered, and a lump was given to each 
were two or three great festivals, when soup, made 
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shadows of death were so 


H. M. Cyclops, Captain 
direction, had fortunately been 


soon 
dance. A hundred ready h 


cots to the ship; then the rest of the women and the children 
followed, and in a few hours ail but the 


the fall of the mast of the A/ma, having been caught by one of the ropes. | he 





nary crew of a steamer plying east of the Cape, in which will. be found 
negroes attending to the fires, Mahommedans and Hindoos oy various 
classes charged with the ordinary fanctions of seamen, Chinamen as cooks 
and p 6, Manill for pilots and steerers; while the 
sailors there will be generally discovered an infusion of 

and Dutch and other maritime nations—independentl of this motley 
crew, our passengers represented a great variety of tribes tongues : 
people there were from North and South America, from Australia, man: 
Anglo-Indians, and many of pure English blood, who bad never visited 
the country of their sires. In Galle we heard of the war; and 
in the same apartments were a Frenchman and an Austrian, who thence. 
forward cailed themselves, to our great amusement, “ intimate enemies,” 
and fought for the politics and reputation of their governments and peo- 
ple with becoming and earuest patriotism. 

There was a considerable party of Spaniards and Filipinos about to 
visit the ‘ renowned romaatic land,” so great and chivalric in its history, 
and which seen from the remoteness of a Spanish colony, and pictured 
in the teaching of the clergy and their colleges, has lost nothing of its 
greatness or ite glory. The Spaniards having at first no interpreter, had 
been utterly forgotten ; and, on the first day, received no portion of the 
allotted beverages. One of them had a san-stroke, and it was some time 
before his condition could be made known to the medical le. I 
found bim held down by his countrymen, calling out in the w deli- 
rium for bis madre! madre! (mother! mother!) One old man specially 
interested me. He had taken under bis charge a “bright-eyed boy—an 
Ilocan Indian—and on many occasions I saw the bent and wrinkled 
Anciano giving a large part of his own supplies to the fainting youth, 
That youth had often amased and iustructed me, an inquirer as to the 
locos branch of the Teg4loc idiom, which is the most widely dissemi- 
nated of the native languages Of the northern portion of the Phili es, 
The Spaniards did fall justige to the r of our English wo- 
men. How differently, they said, wou ish ladies. have acted! 
It would have been impossible to subdue fears or to control their 

ons. 

Both the Spanish and the Netherlands Archipelago are now brought 
into regular steam communication with Earope by branches of the great 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. Hong Kong is the point of contact 
with Manila. Singapore with Batavia; and at Singapore we had a = 
accession of Dutch families, with their Javan: se servants, and man - 
drea of native mothers and Buropean fathers, speaking only the Mala 
tongue. The various nationalities—if so broad a name can be given to 
the many races, who call themselves the sabjects of the same prince or 
power— presented singular contrasts in action, and in suffering, under 
circumstances 80 likely to. develop 
pleased with and proud of the bearing of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
our women ly, when placed in extreme difficulty and danger. 
———e qualities expand and strengthen with the urgency for their 
exe b 

There were several sick people among the wrecked passengers. Sach 
was the care they experienced that, with the exception of the purser, 
there was no case of death upon the reef. One gentleman died after our 
reseue, but his situation had been long deemed 

On the third day it was necessary to diminish the allotments of beer 
and wine. It was served out in half-glasses in the mess to which I be- 











not, however, arrived, when two days after, | Oo 


loosened, it 
bat a skull, which, like its 
baleen fieoe-endeatinn 
m § 
denna the 4 of crania, and, 
that I preserved 


of the J 
adjacent to the business of life. 
And the morning of the fourth day brought us deliverance. The boat 
which had gone to Moka, to Aden, and in the Straits found 
Pullen, which, though about to depart in another 
detained by strong head-winds, and lost 
not a moment in hastening to our rescue; the crew baving put them- 
selves on short commons in order to secare to us more sup- 
! a steamer!” were echoed and re-echoed 
gratulations! what embracing! tears of joy! 
to the tents; tea ‘fa 
moved by clear heads and warm hearts, 
were en, in our service. Shoes were found for the shoeless— 
ments for ragged and naked. The sick ladies were first 
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THe Albion. 


soil, having, it is said, bad a presentiment that if he ventured to cross the | orators, Mi and journals of England. France and England, he | 


of which I send you a translation. Representatives of twenty-one of the 








inisters, 
traits whieh divide Gaul from Britain, he would assuredly be drowned. | says, are in a state of reciprocal susceptibility ; the two countries are States into which Germany was divided, - 
in Paris, Lord Seymour was a great favourite with the lovers of sport, | incited against each other, vague mistrust is excited, and this is so cle-| when those resolutions were passed, and omen Seen mee 


whether on the turf or in the field. He was the means of introducing a | verly managed that on a given day an incident of no consequence, or a 
manlier course of exercise to the juvenile aristocracy ofthat cepital ; and, | misunderstanding which might easily be remedied when on friendly 
considering the class of persons with whom he delighted to associate, be | terms, may become a serious complication. M. de Morny exaggerates. 
held a very high position with the leading men of the French metropolis. | That there may be or may have n a strong acrimonious fee ing be- 
It is said he has left some very princely legacies to a number of more | tween the French and English Governments ; that the alliance may have | 
than questionable c and about seven millions of france to the | been at least once, within the last two years, seriously compromised, is | 
Paris tals, y not to be questioned. 

Of his lordsbip’s character as a public man little is known. He seemed | « Js it equally true that the irritation of the two Governments bas 
to have’no taste for politics ; and as to religious faith, whatever he pos- | spread to the two nations, and that sensible men have been pained to see 
sessed was that of the Italian rather than the ~ church. Some years | revived either at Paris or London the prejudices of a past age, the pas- 
ago a gentleman from the neighbourhood of had occasion to ask | sions of Trafalgar and Waterloo? Certainly not, and hereupon we ap- 
a favour of Lord Seymour. He called at bis lordship’s residence. and | peal to the feelings of all our readers. Bat it matters not. Let us ad 
was received with great attention, his idea then being that, should Lord | init that the nations are as much disposed to find fault with each other 
Henry become heir of the Hertford property, he would be a good land- | as M. de Morny states. Whose fault is it? 
lord. The late marquis did not fully recoguise Lord Seymour, and left) «The fault of the English, says M. de Morny, who excite national sus- 
some notice in his will to that effect ; that point, however, is now settled 
without the intervention of a suit. 

The early history of the Hertford estate has about it much of that 
“ trath” which the proverb tells us, is “ stranger than fiction.” Tn those | he assuredly is wanting in memory. To convince him of it we merely 
times of free and morals, when Padhreen , Redmond | oppose to his ascertions an authority which be will not reject. Here are 
O'Hanlon, and other worthies of the same class, their feats of | the terms in which the Emperor of the French expressed on opening the 
legerdemain on the open highway, they were on oa the excel-| session of the Legislative Corps, on the 7th of February last :—‘ As to 
jent example set a the “ higher orders,” w — confisea- | the alliance of France and Hogland, I have used all my perseverance in 
—~ of property prow ot mod got My fie Aha ‘cer | consolidating it; and I have found on the other side of the Obaasel a 

ply a8 i, ins concerning their happy reciprocity of sentiments on the part of the Queen of Great Britain as 
pistols and masks, made their raids on the road. According to the pecu- ied ones os ini - Cs 
liar phraseology of Leadenhall-street, hurling an Eastern monarch from/ «jt js true the feeling now is not the same. The English Government. 
his throne was merely “ deposing a king,” and robbing him of his rigbt- | stirred up by the newspapers and the House of Commons, mans the fleet, 
ful dominions was a simple act of “annexation.” During the reign of | fortifies the ports, and calls out the militia. 

Elizabeth, the on ys expression of discontent made against the ty-| «This, says M. de Morny, is the result of chimerical fears, and he lays 
ranpy of the English deputies was construed into covert rebellion, and | j¢ at the door of the speakers, who frighten the nation to increase their 
spoliation of property, with loss of life, frequently followed the daring | popularity. 
act of complaint, no matter how fully such murmurings were justified by |" «Made Morny forgets that these orators are, in general, the most im- 
the conduct of the usurpicg authorities in the general wrestle, the pro- | portant members of Parliament, by their position, their character, and 
erties of Hugh O’Nial, Earl of Tir Owen, and those of his brother the | their influence. He forgets that at their head stands Lord Lyndbarst, 
ing of Kill-ul-Tagh, were daly swept away. As a reward for-his bra-| the Nestor of the House of Lords, the great jurisconsult, the great orator, 
very in leading on the English army against the of Tir-Owen, | and reaowned above all, even at the period when he was most actively 
Mac Art, and other “ rebel” leaders, Sir Fulke Conway, a Welsh officer, | engaged in political strife, for his good sense, his impartiality, and the 
received the manor of Killultagh from the first James ; and twenty years | imperturbable calm of his reason. When such a man, more thau oclogé- 
afterwards the same fortunate denizen of the land of leeks was presented | naire, comes forth from the retreat where he has been encircled by the 
with the manor of Derrivolgte, auother portion of the Principality once | respect of all parties for the last fifteen years, in order to conjure his 
held by the O’Nials, country to be upon her guard, to be watchfal of her security, her inde- 

Shortly after having received his patent, the heir of the first presentee, | pendenee, and her honour, will any one say that he does co to increase 
Sir Edward Conway, an English Secretary of State, commenced the build- | his popularity ? 
ing of a handsome mansion at Lisburn, where, to the — day, @ por-| + M. de Morny cannot explain to himself the emotion of Eagland, and 
tion of the wall still remains. The marauding d tion caltivated by | the explosion of ptibility produced by the articles of the newspapers 
the commaery nate of transferring property, ic those days, never failed | and the speeches in Parliament! M. de forgets the insulting vio- 
to show itself on all possible occasions. A descendant of the former | jenge of that portion of the French press which, 19 months ago, accused 
owner of the estate h.ving made a descent on ieee ved in 1646, &} the Haglish people of complicity in the atientat of the 14th of January ! 
son of Baron Conway led on the English forces against what was called | Let him take up the Monileur of that date, and with his own epoent 
the “ rebel” army, ed by Owen Rowe O'Nial. Colonel Conway | (which perbaps he also forgets) be will find the addresses in which the 
routed the “ invaders,” and pursued them to the county Monaghan, | cologels solicited for their regiments the honour of marching as the ad- 
whence, by way of compensation for his journey, he brought off twelve | vanced of the army charged with ‘ demanding an account of that 
hundred cows and four hundred horses, and a thousand sheep. Had any | jand of ity which is the den of the monsters that seek shelter be- 
of the Monagban farmers from whom the stock was then taken attempted | neath her fe? The Government did its daty, it disavowed those im- 
to grumble at the rapid transfer, no doubt they would have been de- prudent menaces ; but the impression was prodaced, and it is not yet 
nounced as rebels of the most d ate character. As the Conway fa- | effaced, Strictly speaking, those 4 ble provocations could be then 
too cual eds Cietatregt tea pele Em org with the tenantry, | explained by the first and irresistible burst of iadignation, and would thus 
the castle was always open for all eremy Taylor, who resided | jose much of their importance ; but only 15 days back a member of the 
in the vicinity of L , having been a frequent v as well at the Lngideive Corps (Granier de Cassagnac), with calculated solemnity, an- 
castle there as at the one built by Baron Conway, at Port More. By a} nounced in the fournal de U Empire (Pays) and in the ideabi that 
very romantic incident, the Conway estates fell into the hands of a branch could henceforth, at her own pleasure, and choosing her own 
of the my noel family during the reign of William the Third, the first of time, ‘suddenly throw’ from 50,000 to 60,000 men on any point it 
the new dynasty being a Colonel Seymour, who had held office as Secre- | pieased of an enemy’s territory. Now, why was this menace so cooly at- 
tary of State in England, and on getting into possession of the Irish pro-| tered, and without apparent motive? England thought that the warn- 
perty took the surname of Conway. From that date the successive pro- | ing was directed to her, and we have nowbere seen that means have been 
prietors became partial absentees, the more recent heirs gradually ab-| taken to undeceive her. Will it, then, be said that sbe is wrong to be 
solving themselves from all local sym; with the estate and its people. | moved by it? 

There is not in the United eins pg a finer property than that of the| « M. de Morny is of opinion that ‘ the straightforwardness and pacific 
Marquis of Heriford. The extent is nearly seventy thousand statute | intentions of the Emperor ought to reassare England. Here, again, we 
acres, mountain and water included ; the rental is about fifty-six thou | are sorry not to share his opiaion, and we submit our reason to h Jadg- 
sand @ year of a well-paid revenue. BAT a aaa complaints are made | ment. In his speech of the 7th of February to the Legislative body, 


e late uis, th: i bis 
fiber, wore precladel from ered oo tate touekta, The Emperor of the French, after having said that he did everything 


ceptibilities, who flatter ‘some popular instincts to increase their reputa- 
tion as a journal, their popularity as political speakers.’ 
“ We donot mean to say that i de Morny is deficient in justice, bat 

















as well as , to consolidate the alliance between France and England, added, 
a ay ay pt to act on the privil eens Seine Per Therefore, to sttaln thie end, eo i at to the peace of the world, 





indoleace, he appears quite an adept in the art of monetary accumula-| past the attacks of calumny, even the national prejudices of my coun 
tion, mach public good mast result from an extended exercise of the | And the Constitutionnel of yesterduy, naturally Se explicit, says,—' 
power of leasing, while large additions will be made to the rent roll. | instead of putting a curb upon the national animosity, he bad excited it, 
Of course, where non-residence forms the sole rule of baronial adminis- thinking only upon an ephemeral popalarity, who can say that France, 
tration, the local goverament must be carried on by an agent, who, in| g¢ his voice, would not have risen like one man?’ 
this case, is rather a vice-landlord than the mere receiver of rents.) «What! there is, we are told, so strong an animosity, such national 
wees See aoe a ee ar oe od, when his son was appointed | prejudices among us that if the head of the State excited them instead of 
Dean of Ross the sceptre of local power, and in | oldin them in, France would rise like one man, and then people are 
his hands the estate has undergone considerable improvements. La all | astonished that England should take a serious view of the matter? The 
the time of his agency, the three successive owners of the estate only Emperor of the French is master of his own sentiments, but he is equally 
paid one visit to it. “Fifty-six thousand a year is regularly drawn from | master of the future? Who can affirm that events may not on a futare 
the estate and sent to France, the adopted home of the present pro- day lead him to excite and exalt the animosity and these pre- 
tor. \j which he now takes no notice off He himself bas anticipated 
In this free country, where liberty exisis in such lusty strength, the ‘his formidable extremity, and in bis letter addressed on the Ist of March 
lord and the labourer are equally free to choose their own aces of resi: | last to Sir F. Head he sm 


poses 
ilding leases in perpetaity ; and as, with all his apparent apathy aod | have on every occasion passed over the irritating remembrances of the 
i, 


dence ; and if the noble marquis wishes to dwell far away the land | calm the ions which I should have let loose.’ 

that yields him such a revenue, he has a perfeot right to indul @ Abd. wareoter, these considerations are not , however se- 

his fancy. Some equivalent, however, should be rendered to make up for | rions enough they may be, to explain the armaments of England. Ea- 

the evil effects of non-residence ; and, so far as we can learn, this is s ouly tous oupee , was on the eve of a war, and it is 

piece of patriotic dat: which Richard Earl of Yarborou , Viscount Con- thle foo t which explains the sadden and unexpected peace of V illafrance, 

way, Marquis of Hertford, bas yet to pat in. practice. vieits of the | Wi} it be alleged that ia a war of the kind England had no part to per- 
-rate collector and comptroller of income tax are not like those of | fom? And to perform that part had she no preparation to make? 


but and systematic. In former days the cost of supply- 1 of the four greatest coalitions which the world 
regular tbe shoulders | eee ee eee eo coe our grea’ 


struggled victo- 


most distinguished men of all sections of the Liberal party. wee 
The immediate dangers which threaten Europe and Germany, and the 
necessity to subordinate party feelings to the common cause of German 
unity, have brought together a number of men, belonging partly to the 
Democratic partly to the Constitutional parties, to come to an under- 
standing on the creation of a United German Constitution, and the com- 
mon action required to aitain this object, 

They have agreed to the following resolutions as subsidiary to the de- 
clarations put forth at Eisenach on the 17th of July, and at Hanover on 
the 19th of the same month : 


1. We see in the present political cituntill great dangers for the inde- 


; | pendence of our German Fatherland, which have been increased rather 


than diminished by the peace concluded between Austria and France. 

2. These dangers arise from the imperfect Federal Constitution of 
Germany, and they can only be avoided by a speedy change in this Con- 
stitution. 
3. To this end it is necessary that the German Diet should be replaced 
by a firm, strong, snd permanent Central Government, and that a Na- 
tional Assembly should be called. 

4. In the present circumstances it is‘only by Prussia that effectual steps 
ean be taken to reach this end ; to secure the initiative of Prussia, must, 
therefore be the object of our efforts. 


5 Should Germany be again threatened from without, before the 

Central Government is definitively constituted, the conduct of her mi- 

ay forces and diplomatic relations abrvad must b: coufided to Prus- 
a. 


6, It is the duty of every German to give his support to the Prussian 
Government, so long as its aims coincide with the aims and necessities 
of Germany, and its actions are directed to securing for Germany a 
strong, free, and united Constitution. 

7. We expect from all friends of the German Fatherland, whether they 
belong to the Demooratic or Constitutional party, that they prefer the 
national independence and union to the claims of party, and will work 
together with one accord and with perseverance to arrive ata strong 


unity. 
Eisenach, Aug. 14, 1859. 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
On Satarday last, the 229th Anniversary of the naming of Boston, the 
Hon. Edward Everett inaugurated Powers’ statue of Daniel Webster, 
by pronouncing a fine oration upon the character and career of that 
distinguished American statesman. Mr. Everett made some statements 
in reference to the Asbburton treaty, which we believe are new, aad are 
certainly interesting. He said :— 


The attempt to settle the controversy by a reference to the King of 
the Netherlands had failed. Ja this state of things, as the boundary had 
remained unsettled for fifty-nine years, aud had been controveried for 
more than twenty ; as negotiation and arbitration had shown that neither ~ 
party was likely to convince the other ; and as in cases of this kind it is 
more important that a public controversy should be settled than how it 
should be settled (of course within reasonable limits), Mr. Webster bad 
from the first contemplated a conventional line. Such a line, and for the 
same reasons; was anticipated in Lord Ashbur\ou’s instructions, and was 
accordingly agreed upon by the two negotiators—a line convenient and 
advantageous to both parties. 

Such an adjustment, however, like that which had been proposed by 
the King of Netherlands, was extremely distas'eful to the people of 
Maine, who, standing on their rights, adhered with the test tenacity 
to the boundary described by the treaty of 1783, as the United States had 
always claimed it. As the opposition of Maine had prevented that ar- 
ment from taking effect, there is great reason to srqnane that ic 
would have prevented the adoption of the coaventional line agreed to 
by Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton, bat for the followiog clroum- 


s ance :— 

This was the discovery, the year before, by President Sparks, ia the 
archives of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, at Paris, of a copy of a small 
map of North America, by D’Anville, published in 1746, oa which a red 
line was drawn, indicating a boundary between the United States and 
ritalin more favourable to the latter than she had herself claimed 
tt. By whom it was marked, or for what purpose, did no! , from 
oy indication on the map iteelf, There was also found, in the Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs, in a bound volame of official correspoadence, a letter 
from Dr. Franklin to the Count de Vergeanes, dated on the 6th of Decem- 
ber—six days after the signature of the provisional articlee—stating 
that, in compliance with the Count’s reqnest, and on a map sent him for 
the purpose, he had marked, “ with a strong red line, the limits of the 
United States, as settled in the preliminaries.” 

The French archives bad been searched by Mr. Canning’s ts as 
long ago as 1827, but this map either their notice, or not 
been deemed ay them of importance. The English and French maps of 
this region from each other, and it is known that the map used by 
the negotiators of the treaty of 1783 was Mitchell’s large map of Ame- 
rica, published under the ial sanction of the Trade, in 1754, 
D’ Aaville’s was but eighteen inches square ; and on 80 small a scale 
the difference of the two boundaries would be but slight, ont oS 
open to mistake, The letter of the Count de Vergeunes, ee 
map to be marked, is not preserved, nor is there any endorsement on 

red line map to show that it is the map sent Count and marked 
by Franklin. D’Anville’s map was pu in 1746, and it would 
surely be unwarrantable to take for grauted, in @ case of ee ghey 
tancé, that, in the course of thirty years, it could not have been ed 
with a red line for some other purpose, and by some other person. It 
would be equally rash to assume as certain, either that the aap marked 
by Franklin for the Count de Vergennes was deposited by bim in the 
public arebives ; or, if so deposited, may not still be hid away among 
the sixty thousand maps contained in that depository? The official eor- 





angels, 

ing the paupers and keeping up the state fell solely on Aritnessed since the close of the 16th eentary—who 
while abseatece could carry off all their facomes without con: riously against Louis XI'V.—who arrested Gostavas Adolphas in bis en- 

tribating a single eixpence to such funds. It is well terprises Denmark, and Catherine 
times the set in the of the tax- | tained the French Repablic and against the French empire a 
s only mode of reach-| struggle without example in bistory—who have peopled the United 
pockets of such men as the Marquis of Hertford, the sum total of | c.stes, British America, India, and Australia, and who have planted on 
| every point of the globe colonies of which some are great and powerful 
| Statee—sach a people cannot remain simple spectators of events capable 
| of changing the face of Euro Above all, such a people cannot expose 
father, the late | themselves to again behold Tromps and R ascend the Thames to 
A vast | Lond It is alleged, it is true, that each things may be re- 
Spprourtels was heaped co Gis bend since steam has chaoged all the conditions of m warfare. 
"Coaiagsby';” bat we bave always heard that in many cases be was very We are ingompeteat to jadge the valac of this amsertloa, repeated so often 
am for some time past, and which wants the sanction of experience. It seems 
is stil) situated so as to render very diffi- 





men the late mar- 
uis had few equals ; and his kindness towards lore Hook, when the to um however, thet 


‘amous novelist bad been bro ight to grief about the Mauritias affair, was ely. : the 
Fe Ng ae ey ep character of a British peer. The preseat | oommanication of the north with the south ; and we do not see how the 
of 


ais of has never taken any decided part in the politics of 
When the corn laws were in course 


a 


Duke of | yoditerranean. These notions of maritime coalitions are no } 

sav howe har hes meme our time, and, besides, history teaches us that 
» it te stated, his sole expenditare not equal | powerless, In the American war the Frevch and 
A inp of bie immense annual | hot some together afier the battle of the 12th of April, 1782; and at a 
savings ie said to be invested in the funds, in all probability 8 | ister date they met at Ferrol and Trafalgar. 
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reatened England, that the going there was less em 
th back in face of u nation that would rie to « mar. 


of Mr. Oswald, the British negotiator, was retained by the 


Turkey—who main- | British Minister in his own possession, and does not appear to have gone 


into the public archives. 

In the absence of all evidence to connect Dr. Franklin’s letter with the 
map, it could not, in a court of justice, have been received for a moment 
asa marked by him ; and avy presumption that it was so marked, 
was by the | of the treaty, This at was urged in de- 
bate, with t force, ord Brougham, who, as well as Sir Robert 
Peel, li ly defended Mr. Webster from the charges which the oppost- 
tion journals in London had brought against him. 

Information of this map was, in the progress of the negotiation, very 
properly communicated to Mr. Webster by Mr. ‘or the reasons 
stated, it could not be admitted as proving og. It was another 
piece of evidence of uncertain character, and Mr. Webster conld have no 
assurance that the next day might not ace some other map equally 
strong or stronger on the A e; which, as I shall presently 
state, was soon done in London. : 

In this state of things be made the only use of it, which could be legiti- 
mately made, in communicating it to the Commissioners of the State of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and to the Senate, as a 
evidence, eutitled to consideration, likely to be a 
ance by the opposite party if the disc should be renewed, increas- 
pe be difficulties which already a the 
ing new grounds —< 
one, Think, acquainted the blatory ‘of the controversy and the state 

public opinion and ——— doabi that, bat for this communication, 
t would have been difficult if not impossible, to procore the assent either 


FQ 


of Maine or of the Senate to the treaty. 
ever 


This would seem to be going as far as reason or honour required in 
reference to an unauthenticated document, having none of the 8 
of legal ev not exhibited by the opposite party, and 














THE PROPOSED UNITED GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 
The following is from the Berlin correspondent of the London Times, 


~~ appeared in your columns on the sulyect of 
From 

national movement in , your readers will be able to 

ye ni an aecranes of the new Elseaach resolutions, just published, aad 


a eee Rann 












‘the reproaches whieh M. de Moray 


(or 


addresses to the 





to be outweighed by contradictory evidence of the same kind, which was 
Mr. Webster was, at the time, severely 
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duced, or would undertake to produce, all the evidence, and especially 


all the maps in its possession, favourable to the American claim. 
——_—— 
THE “ GREAT EASTERN.” 

We condense from the special correspondence of the London Times, the 
following account of the commencement of the trial trip of the Great 
Eastern. The passages which we have suppressed, are mostly descriptions 
of the entbusiasm with which the big ship was greeted. These become 
after a while rather monotonous, and to a reader superfluous. 

FIRST DAY. 


Purfled. 

At length, after having encountered every vicissitade to which a com- 
mercial speculation could be exposed, and endured every danger most 
calculated to test the strength, and stability of the ship itself, the 
Great Eastern for the first time off her moorings yesterday morning, 
and in the couree of a few hours Was eafely towed to Purfleet. 

Mr. Atkinson, the pilot, to whose well-koown care and skill this noble 
vessel was intrusted, came on board the previous night, and his assistants 
soon after dawn yesterday, Just as a faint gray light began to break 
upon the river, the preparations for getting under weigh were made. 
Several powerful tugs were in attendance, the fuur principal ones being 
named, curiously enough, the Victoria, Napoleon, Alliance, and True Briton. 
Moving the Great Eastern, however, was not an affair of casting out a tow 
rope and going ahead. There was, of course, the usual routine amount 
of shouting, and inexplicable orders aad couater-orders, and fussiog 
about the tags, before all was iu readiocss. — 

Precisely at a quarter past 7 the last moorings were let go, but as at 
this time the sweep of the tide bad turned the great ship’s bows in, so 
as to point rather in shore of the Seamen’s Hospital ship, it was neces- 
sary to turn her slowly astern to get sufficient room to round the very 
sharp carve of the river below Greenwich. The screw engines started 
first, working beautifully, without noise, heat, or even apparent vibra- 
tion, and when the paddle machinery came into play, a few revolutions 
sufficed to get her head round to the point required. Then was the or- 
der given to go ahead slowly, and for the first time the Great Hastern 
started into motion, and with the slow majestic beat of her huge paddies 
moved grandly down the river. 

Then ensued an extraordinary scene. Thousands upon thousands of 
people, were seen rushing to the river side from all points. Boats of 
every kind and size were launched crowded to the water’s edge, and the 
stream and its banks seemed suddenly instinct with life. There were 
not so much cheers as continuous shouting—a genuine outburst of en- 
thusiasm and delight. Even the wan and sickly inmates of the Seamen’s 
Hospital ship turned out upon the deck or crowded the ports with their 
wan faces to give one shout or wave a cap to the vessel which swept so 
grandly by. The very first tarn at Greeawich showed Captain Harrison 
and all the officers of the vessel that the great ebip was as thoroughly 
under command as a river steamboat, and that the only difficulty to be 
overcome, or rather to contend against, was her length in turning the 
sbarp curves of the river at Greenwich, Blackwall, and Woolwich. 

The vessel’s draught was 21 feet 10 inches aft, and 22 feet 3 inches 

bout the very worst trim in which she could have left her 
moorings, being down by the head five inches instead of some five feet 
down by the stern. 23 or 24 feet may appear no great depth of water, 
bat when it is recollected that this was the minimum required at the turn- 
ings, and over a length of 800 feet, which is more than the breadth of the 
Thames at Westminster, it wiil be seen at once that these angles were at 
first with a certain amount of anxiety and distrust. A few 
moves of the vessel, however, showed that she was perfectly in hand. 
She steered as easily as a wager-boat, and her engines were found capa- 
ble of starting her into motion or arresting her eas, literally almost 
by a singte movement of the hand. At Greenwich, on both sides of the 
ver, an immense multitade had collected, bat it was at Blackwall that 
the first really t ovation was made. The news of her departure had 
far and and from the deck of the great ship the shores could 
be seen at Blackwall Point sence | darkened by people. Every house 
was crowded, and the roofs covered with spectators ; the mast-house was 
oceupied, , the and of the vessels in the docks 
seemed alive. As the great ship approached, the enthusiasm seemed to 
pass the bounds which ordinarily mark euch displays with Englishmen. 

Blackwall Point, was, indeed, the turning point in the fortunes of the 
Great Eastern. The river at this place forms an acute angle, round which 
the tide sweeps with strong but most unequal force. The admirable 
manner in wi Coptain Harrison and the pilot, Mr. Atkinson, ma- 
naged the ship, the power and regularity with which the engines worked, 

if left unobstructed, have soon got the vessel round this place. 

t, of course, right in the centre of the fiver, a bark, the Ki , Was 

while a little beyond her lay a schooner in such a manner as ef- 
y to block the “ fair way” down the stream. The tugs were 
ed to get the Great Eastern’s head round, and tried to do so, but 
the strain was too much, at the most critical moment two of the hawsers 
parted, and for a few minutes the noble vessel was, beyond a doubt, ina 
— position, as the sweep of the tide was strong and in an instant 
rove her towards shore. Nothing but the great power of her own en- 
gines saved her here, though it was a delicate matter to use them pro- 
perly. It was necessary instantly to counteract the influence of the tide 
and get her head off shore ; but, at the same time, to do so in such a 
manner as would not give way enough to take her on shore on the opposite 
side of the river. Fortunately this was effected, fresh hawsers were 
sed to the tugs, the bark, the cause of all the peril, shipped her anchor, 
and after an anxious delay of some 10 or 15 minutes, the Great Eastern 
worked sooty round and turned the point of danger. 

Once oolwich, all the difficulties were over. The tugs continued 
their tance, but the vessel was so perfectly under control that while 
the tide was against ber their assistance might have been easily dispensed 
with, But for the delay at Blackwall, Gravesend would have been 
reached by 11 o’clock. As it waa, however, the tide turned and set with 
the ship before that hoar, when the vessel was at the Long Reach off 
Purfleet. An immediate halt was therefore necessary, as in turning afew 
sharp corners with the tide the vessel’s whole broadside would become 
exposed to the full force of the stream, and not all the tags in the river 
would preveut her going ashore at once. It was therefore determined to 
sochor off Purfleet till to-morrow (Tharsday) morning. A single one of 
Trotman’s anchors was let go at the bows, and the course of the ship, 
which it was sald no anchors could ever bold, was at once checked, 

the Great Eastern actually began to swing round in the Thames as 
much under command asa cutter. For the single instant during which 
she swung and remained broadside to the stream she seemed literally to 
bridge across the river. There was room enough for ber to swing, bat 
not a foot to spare, The vessel came round to the full force of the tide, 
and her chain cable taughtened up out of the water for a moment like an 
iron bar, but the single aachor never yielded an inch from the spot where 
it was Orst dropped. 





SECOND DAY. 
Nore Light, Thursday, Sept, 8. 

After her first short ran the Great Eastern remained at ber anchor off 
Purfleet for the rest of the night, and slowly resumed ber progress down 
the river at a quarter to nine o’clock this morning. Her stoppage at 
Purfleet was a sad Py ye to many thousands who had been ool- 
lecting at Gravesend all day in the firm belief that she could or would 
stop nowhere else. Her slight detention at Blackwall poiat, however, 
prevented this, and it became absolutely necessary from the state of the 
tide to bring up at once at Long Reach. The distinguished arrival 
threw Purfleet into a state of uncommon excitement. Everyone within 
moderate reach of it by road or rail harried to the little village till it 
was througed to the water’s edge. Not a vessel passed that did not tarn 
up bands to cheer, while many, as they came down the river, dressed 
flags from stem to stero, It was not till night had fallen that the Great 
Ship was fairly left alone, and began swinging round to her anchor with 
the rising tide. The night was a little puffy, and seemed inclined to be- 

come more so, but the wind fell as the 
eventually settled down into a dead calm. It took upwards of an hour 
the tide to tura the ship fully round, and at low water, as she lay 
across the river for a short time in turuing, she might almost be said to 

have os perigntien with her colossal bulk. 
g swung twice agaia, and by daylight was )yio 
fair for the resumption of her coarse down the river. id 
& ship of such a size could have swung io 
only nautical men can appreciate the fact 
6-toa anchor, 
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of the river, this was accomplished with comparative ease. Just after 
passing it, a little brig, which was quite safe when she was railing up, 
appeared frightened at the sight of the huge vessel, and, altering her 
course, st almost across the path of the Great Eastern, and was within an 
ace of being run down. As the vessel approached Gravesend multitudes 
of sw could be distinguished along the shore. 

ith the parting cheers still floating across the water Gravesend was 
left behind, and the two tugs abead began to go at greater speed as the 
Lower Hope was passed. Soon the water began to change its tint from 
dirty black to muddy green, the cool air came fresher across the 
reaches, and those on board rejoiced at last at the long wished-for ap- 
proach of sea water. The transition was marked in the usual disagreea- 
ble manner by the boilers “ priming,” as it is termed, and throwing 
showers of muddy water from the steam pipes over all the deck. This 
unpleasant inauguration, however, was soon over as sea water was fairly 
gained, and preparations were made for casting off the tugs and leaving 
the Great Eastern once and for all upon her own resources. 

As soon as the vessel was left to herself an increased amount of speed 
was got on her. This was done, not in the least with the view of testing 
her power, bat literally only to give her good steerage way, and move 
her engines easily. Throughout the whole course down the river the 
paddle engines had never been moved at a ater speed than from 4 to 
6 revolutions per minute, and the screw at from 12 to 18. In fact, nei- 
ther engine was moved till it became actually necessary to assist the 
tugs. Yesterday, however, when our valuable little aids, which had 
realized the fable of the Mouse and the Lion and freed the Great Eastern 
from all her river toils, were cast adrift at Chapman's-Head, more speed 
was put upon the vessel, and in ten minutes she set at rest for ever all 
doubt as to her being the fastest vessel beyond comparison in the world. 
It has already been stated that the proper eee going trim of the Great 
Eastern is a little over four feet down by the stern. Instead of this she is 
at present six inches down by the head, while her whole draught of wa- 
ter is too light to allow the proper immersion to her paddle floats, and 
no lers than four feet of her screw-blades are out of water. 

Anyone at all acquainted with hips will see that an attempt at 
the real speed under such circumstances was out of the question. Yet 
even in this trim enough was done to show the marvellous power which 
this vessel will ss when fully ready for sea. At sea the (reat 
Eastern is intended to work at 25!b. of steam, the paddles going 14 revo- 
lutions and the screw 53. To-day the pressure of steam was under 17\b., 
the paddles never actually reached nine revolutions, and the sciew only 
27. Yet even when not employing two-thirds of her power, and in the 
worst trim against a strong tide, she ran from the Lower Hope poiat to 
the Nore light ship, a distance of 15 statute miles, in two minutes under 
the hour. Calculating from this data, it will be found that working to 
her ordinary sea-going power will given her, even in her present trim, 
an average of from 18 to 19 miles an hoar. 

During the time that the vessel was going at this speed of 13 knots, or 
fifteen miles, the engines worked with an ease that, when their size and 
power are considered, was perfectly astounding. There was scarcely any 
vibration on the vessel, and, as far as could be gathered from outward 
objects, one might much easier have imagined one’s-self writing in a 
Parisian saloon than in the state cabin of the Great Eastern flying down 
to the Nore. One thing connected with the vessel is asremarkable as ber 
other characteristics. Even when going 13 knots an hour there was an 
utter absence of “swell” in her wake,—even less, as far as could be 
jadged from the deck, than is made by the ordinary penny steamers, and 
not one-half as much as was thrown up by our own tugs. 

The Nore Light was reached at half-past 12 o’clock to-day, and the 
anchor let go in 8 fathoms, with 45 fathoms from the hawse-hole. Be- 
fore anchoring the vessel was put about, and went completely roand 
under steam in less than th) arters of a mile. In a few minutes after- 
wards Admiral Harvey came alongside in his yacht, dipping his ensign, 
as he approached, as every single vessel, man of war or itman, 
which has yet met the Great Eastern has hitherto done. In an boar after- 
wards the ship was surrounded by yachts and sailing boats of all kinds. 
During the ran down from Gravesend the fixing of Mr. Langley’s steer- 
ing apparatus was completed, and worked to perfection. As matters are 
arranged at present, it is expected that the (reat Hastern will enter Port- 
land harbour between 7 and 8 o’clock on Saturday morning. 
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At Home. 

Ta England, the great event of the week, previous to the departure 
of the Arabia, seems to have been the trial trip of the Great Eastern, 
From the accoants that are given of the incidents of that occasion, it 
would seem as if the one hope of every Englishman within a day’s jour- 
ney of London or the Thames, had been that the big ship might get safely 
and successfully under way, and he, like Cowper, at John Gilpin’s next 
race, “ be there to see.” This is not mach t6 be wondered at; for the 
building of this vessel is an enterprise of sach magnitude and such signi- 
ficance, and she has so long filled a space in the public eye, that it mast 
be sluggish blood that is not stirred, and a dull brain that is not 
stimulated, when sach long cherished and such momentous bopes seem 
about to have fruition. The performance of the monster steamer seems 


in | © have been all that coald be expected of her; so that those interested 


in her success cannot be charged with precipitation in their assumption 
that that success is attained. Yet, as to her being the fastest vessel 
afloat,—which it is more than probable that she is,—it would be well to 
remember that, some how or other, the speed of trial trips is rarely 
equalled by after performances. Either steamships are things of life, 
and on those cecasions do their very best, and suffer a damaging strain 
thereby, or the persons who report their performances, look at them 
through the “ glorification spectacles,” described by the American ha- 
mourist, Jack Downing. The Manchester Guardian also well remarks, 
“it will require the voyage to America to determine the value of the 
scientific principles oa which the Great Eastern is bailt. It is now as- 
serted that the length of the Great Eastern being only equal to the shortest 
line between the crests of two waves, and a ship’s course being usually in 
an oblique line from one wave to another, she will not glide through the 





water as quietly as has been calculated, but will often roll in an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable manner. The demonstratioa by experience who 


is right and who wrong in this matter, will be looked for with ; 
not only on account of the principle involved, but because on it proba- 
bly depends the future passenger traffic of the Great Eastern. A ship care 
rying 10,000 people will hardly be able to fill up her berths, unless it 
should tarn out that her projectors were justified in promising that she 
would bid defiance io all competition, by offering to passengers the ex- 
traordinary attraction of a voyage without sea sickness.” 

The occupation of San Juan had of course attracted attention ; ané 
the London Morning Post, which is understood to express the views of 
Lord Palmerston, says that it “ cannot view without some apprehension 
and distrust the possible occurrence of another boundary dispute between 
this country and the United States of America.” After giving a suc- 
cinct history of the boundary question, the Post adds, 

“Knoowing the sensitive jealousy of the American people, we are 
afraid that English diplomacy may be incompetent to deal with that na- 
tionally aggressive spirit which has ever marked the policy of the United 
States. The occupation of an island, the sovereigaty of which is still 
sub judice, and which must form the subject of negotiation, is an exercise 
of power to which the British government cannot tamely submit. We 
trust that the matter will engage the early attention of the Foreign of- 
fice, and that no concessions will be made which are incoosistent with 
the dignity of the country or with the security of those gold regions 
which will, we believe, be the means of extending British liberty, British 
institutions, and British commerce on the borthwest coast of the conti- 
nent of North America,” 


Some feeling as regards the attitude of France towards Great Britain 
had been excited by the appearance of an article in the Independence Belge, 
in which Louis Napoleon’s object in the peace of Villafranca is said to 
have been the alliance of Austria for the ultimate purpose of “ the abo- 
lition of the treaties of 1815, and the lowering of the moral domination 
of England.” This article is attributed to a person who is said to enjoy 
the confidence of the Freach Emperor, if indeed anybody has that plea- 
sure. We are inclined to think that its publication will make no appre- 
ciable difference in our government’s preparations to meet any emergency. 

A case of severe military flogging at Woolwich bad produced a marked 
sensation. It had elicited many indignant communications, to the daily 
journals, and the Times takes moderate ground in favour of the entire 
abolition of the lash from the British Army, chiefly, however, because 
“it is considered, on no mean authority, prejudicial to our efforts for the 
improvement and the augumentation of our forces.” Bat the Zimes sees 
no great harm “ in inflicting on an incorrigible scoundrel a punishment 
which could not brutalise and could not maim him.” 

The reprieve of Dr. Smethurst is regarded as an event having conse- 
quences more widely extended and more enduring than those in which 
the prisoner himself is directly concerned. It is thought, and with rea- 
son, that Dr. Smetharst has in fact undergone a second trial, the result of 
which is the effectual setting aside of the first. The witnesses have been 
scientific and medical men, and the Home Secretary has united the offices 
of judge and jury. This, it is urged, shows that circumstances are com- 
pelling a practical modification of the great English institution, trial by 
jary. 

As to Home politics there is nothing new. We observe that the Hon. 
William Napier, a moderate liberal, who, however, repudiates both the 
Radical aad Whig party, and Mr. William Murray, of Philiphaugh, a 
more advanced Liberal, have offered themselves as candidates for the 
represeatation of Selkirkshire, lately held by Mr. Lockhart, a liberal 
Conservative. 


Italy. 

In effect, Italy is now Europe, and the suspension of the conferences 
at Zurich, after settling nothing but the limits of Lombardy and Venetia, 
which could have been settled almost without conference, casts heavy sha- 
dows of doubt upon the immediate political future of the Continent. The 
Italians, we regret to say, seem supine. They have thonght calmly, 
and decided sensibly ; but they show little determination, and it looks 
as if they were about to relapse into the condition of political 
clay for the imperial potters. Victor Emmanuel speaks frankly, 
if not boldly, in favour of the people who wish to become his subjects, 
but yet is compelled to submit this question of the new confederated 
kingdom of Northern Italy to the great powers. Austria stands by her 
bargain for the restoration of the Grand Dukes, and its terms not being 
fulfilled, will take her pound of flesh from Venice. This, the unflinching 
supporters of the French Emperor say that he will not permit ; but it 
remains to be seen whether Austria cannot induce him to remain a quiet 
spectator of her proceedings, whatever their nature, by giving up her 
Grand Dakes in favour of Prince Napoleon as King of Central Italy, and 
by an alliance offensive and defensive. 


A New Phase at San Juan. 

Our readers will remember that we have been disposed to regard the 
question raised by the occupation of the island of San Juan as one of 
comparatively small importance. But if the Horatian maxim, that 
the digaity of the personage brought before a reader’s mental eye, 
should bear a due proportion to the emergency which calls him forth,is to 
be applied to political affairs, it would seem that the Government at 
Washington have a different estimate from ours of this North Western 
difficulty. The departure of Lieatenant-General Scott, the actual Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States, for the remotest frontir 
post upon the territory of the Union, either gives this matter a consequence 
which it had not before, or puts that distinguished officer in a very falee pc* 
sition. What would have been the astonishment of the British nation, if 
the Duke of Wellington (were such a thing possible) had been ordered et 
seventy-three years of age to take a journey of between five and six 
thousand miles, to settle a dispute about a little patch of an island whose 
whole worth would hardiy have paid his travelling expenses, and upon 
which was stationed a handful of troops that would hardly have made 
an escort suitable to his dignity! The Dake would have gone ; for he 
obeyed orders: but we opine that there would have been an addition 
made to those curt notes beginning “ F. M. the Duke of Wellington” 
which would have been more edifying to posterity than agreeable to the 
recipients. This sending of Lieut.-General Scott to Vancouver's Island 
is a very unaccountable and surprising movement. It seems to be sus} 
ceptible of but two explanations; either a desire, or at least a willing- 
ness, at Washington, to degrade the General by mixing him up with a 
very trifling affair, or a determination to make this question one of the 
first importance, by sustaining General Harney in bis occapation of San 
Juan, with the entire disposable force of the United States. For the sup- 
pesition, which has been broached in some quarters, that General Scott 
is sent to Vancouver’s to seitle this difficalty diplomatically, seems at 
once inconsistent with the proper functions of a Lieutenant-General, and 
the present state of the question of the Northwest Boundary, which is 
still in the hands of the Boundary Commission, and cannot be taken out 
of them, except by the formal conseat of the govern=ents of both nations. 
He cannot decide the question of a right of sovereignty, which is still 
sub judice; and the most that he can do is to determine whether the 
troops under General Harney’s command shall remain upon the island 
until the question of its ownership is decided, which again is a very 
small business for a man of his rank and reputation, to say nothing of his 
years, to make so long a journey about, _. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the treaty under which 
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when President Buchanan wasSecretary of State, and bearshissignature ;/ But there is one of the argumedta urged agaiust the convenience of 
and that it may be justly presumed that he remembers what the terms of ! the decimal system, which could have been brought forward only in ig- 
tion were understood to mean, on his part at least, and also that he | norance of the causes of the facts on which it reste. This‘is the custom— 
has some feeling as to carrying out his views of the provisions of an in- not yet extinct, though rapidly passing away —among shopkeepers in this 
strument, in the drawing and execution of which he took a principal part. | coantry, of affixing prices and making out bills in peuce and shillings in- 
He has been said to have been exceedingly desi of distinguishing | Stead of dollars and cents. But this practice, which was universal till 
bis administration by the acquisition of Cuba ; but its third quarter is | within a few years, is not the result of the facility with which a shilling 
fast slipping away and he bas been able to accomplish neither that design is divided by two, three, four, and six, while tei is divisible only by two 
nor any other which added great lustre to his term of office. He is also | and five; it isa remnant of the old colonial currency, which was of 
said, by those who profess to know, to be at least willing to sit in the Exe- course based upon that of the mother couutry. The shilling was, how- 
cutive chair for a eecond term ; aad is it then not possible that (really | ever, of different values in different colonies, and still remains so in the 
believing, we will presume, the tile of the United States to San | States, among those who use its name (for there is no such coin here) in 
Jaan to be indefeasable) he intends to make a bold push that | their calculations. Thus, for instance, a New Eoglaud man meavs by a 
will excite the attention of the world for a while, at least, and | chilling sixteen cents, while a New York man means twelve and a half 
awaken a sympathy in the breasts of that very numerous class of his | cents, Since the establishment of the Federal Government (we do not 
constituents, in whose eyes any attemptjto “ extend the area of freedom” | know how it was before), the New Englander has had no coin to repre- 
is sure to find great favour? The time mayseem opportune tohim. He | sent his shilling ; but the New Yorker bas had one ; so that the very piece 
may regard the British Government as too mach concerned in the affairs | of money which in New York was called a shilling, was called in New 
of Europe, and in the protection of the British Islands themselves, to England nine-pence ; a New York six-pence, four-pence ha’penny, and 
spare troops to drive the United States out of a worthless little piece of| so forth. It so happened, too, that at a time when the Spanish coins 
ground like St. Juan, further from England thao India is ; aud so he may | formed almost the entire metallic currency of this country, the Spanish 
look for little opposition ; in which case he would doubtless find himeelt | peq/, twelve and a half cents in value, corresponded to the sbilling of the 
jn error. But this is a view of the affair which we are most unwilling to old New York curreucy, and that, at the adoption of the Federal currency, 
take. We much prefer to confess that at present we are puzzled, and to | the Spanish dollar, of eight reals in value, was adopted as the radical 
look for a more agreeable solution of our doubis. | anit. Thus the shilling of New York, the great commercial State of the 
The tone of the press of the United States on this matter bas, with | Union, became an aliquot part, one’eighth, of the Federal dollar; and a 
very rare exceptions, been notably temperate. The question is discussed | Federal coin, the quarter dollar, twenty five cents in value, was a two 
in a candid spirit, and even with kindly feeling. In very respectable | shilling piece in New York and all the states that had adopted her old 
and authoritative quarters the appointment of General Harney, an officer | currency. The fact of this correspondence between the value of the 
whose judgment seems not to be thought equal to his gallantry, to a post Spanish pecela or two real piece, and the Federal twenty-five cent piece, 
at which a delicate international question might arise, and where he has | kept the former coin, the real and the half real in use in the United 
some pretext for acting upon his owa authority, is deplored, and his step States, where, till within three or four years Spanish silver was a8 com- 
is spoken of as an error. It is even admitted that there are authorities | monty used as that of Federal coiuage. And in consequence partly of 
ia this country who are of opivion that the claim of the United States to | this fact, and partly of the perpetuation of the old colonial custom, prices 
the diaputed islands “is not so clear as could be wished.” We hope to | were affixed, and accounts made oat by small dealers, in shillings and 
see this feeling become general and enduring. As to the possession of| pence. There was another reason for the continuation of the practice. It 
these islands, that, as far as we are able to judge at present, seems to be | will be noticed that the New York shilling, was one eighth of a dollar, 
a matter of really very little moment to Great Britaia. It can only be twelve pence, or twelve and a half cents ; but the half ceut beiug a coin 
eome of consequence to her by reason of an attempt to deprive her of it | unknown ic usage, twelve cents were paid as twelve pence in making 
unjustly{; and the surest and speediost way in which the United States | change for a shilling; and thus many p2rsons contrived to eave 
can obtain a relinquishment of British pretention to the sovereiguty of four per cent., as eight shillings made a dollar, and they thus paid 
the land south of Haro Straits, is a satisfactory explanation of the recent | 9n¢ handred cents with ninety-six. There was much complaint of the 
military movements in that quarter, and asteady but amicable urging of | extortion practised in this way. But two or three years ago there 
their claim, either in the Boundary C ission, or before the Home Go- was a prompt and decided movement against the Spanish coins. 
vernment. The Federal Government refused to receive them in the pay- 
Of late years the importance of these islaads has materially increased, | ment of daties or postage; -and they almost instantly disap- 
and especially to the United States. Emigration from this country bas | peared. With them or soon after went the custom of charging in 
begun to set strongly thitherward ; aad the tide is on the increase, and | shillings aad pence, which is now out,of use even in restaugants, and in 
will probably continue so. The necessity of securing some advantages | ¢..¢ among all small dealers, except those who still cling to the chance 
of harbour in that region, are probably pressed upon the Goverament at | of making four per cent. by the difference between pence and cents. The 
Washington ; and the new gold diggings at Frazer River add to the at-| rapidity with which this change has taken place is an evidence certainly 
tractions of the vicinity. It seems, therefore, very desirable that the of the flexibility and adaptivencss of the American people; but it also 
question of the sovereignty of these islaggls should be decided before they | shows that as the calculation by shillings and pence was a mere remnant 
become more thickly settled, and national institutions of any kind begin | of o14 golonial custom, so the calculation by cents and decimal progres 
to take root in them. If the act of General Harney hastens the prompt | sion ig oper to no objection on the spore of convenience or facility of adop- 
and peaceful settlement of this disputed point, he will then have uowit- | tion among a population prepared for it.—These remarks may seem su- 
tingly done both countries a service by a step which was certainly preci- | perfuous to readers of American birth or to those who have lived long 
pitate, and which may have been entirely without justification. In any | in the United States. But we have many others to whom, perhaps, they 
case, the eminent soldier who has just gone to the scene of action (if we | 51) not be without interest. 
mast so call it), will bear with him the respect and the good wishes of 
all British subjects who kuow bis character and abilities, with the hope yausic 
that the result of his mission will be, his safe and speedy return to the ® 
The particular Fate that guides and directs the affairs of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, is a spiteful vixen. The Director of that vast Temple of Pecuniary Liabil!- 


peaceful and h ed repose which he has so well earned of his 
country. -_— 

ties, like the “ man” described by Mr. Pope of Twickenham, “ never is, but always 
| to be—blessed.”” Fate decrees this season that asa preliminary he shall be 

















Decimal Coinage. 
There are some social philosophers who think a universal language & |» neq jibe the young knight in “Robert le Diable,” with his eyes feasting on gold. 
desideratum, and do not despair of it ; and some political economists | }; i, 4 hard fate. Let us drop a tear to the memory of Mr. Bernard Uliman ; sub 
long as much and as hopefully for a aniform system of currency. The! merged in an equinoctial storm, and dead or dying, with horrible visions of a 
financial theorists, it must be confessed on all hands, are the nearer to their | city with st 
wished-for goal ; for what they propose does not seem at all out of the | impresario from giving up the ghost, it is—tet us console ourselves with 
reach of present possibility. It is needless to show that acurrency to be | the fact—this circumstance. Still we may enquire where is the use of 
uniform among enlightened commercial people must be based on the de- giving opera five times a week, if it rains in torrents six times? It is 
cimal system, the coavenience of which in calculation and in large mer- | ‘9 vain that Mr. Ullman changes his operas. So long as there is no 
sl tron cas ly rer cata Dut tang | hn hhh le, fet pn fo 
introduce the decimal system in Great Britain seems to have received a | me _ re isto 00 8 mune & Vey mee rede ae Ae DD 
check, the effects of which cannot but endure through many years tO shines. A valiant band this, and of huge, omnivorous capacity : enthusiastic, 
eome. The Commissioners on Decimal Coinage, in a very full and ela- | too, on rare occasions, but as a general thing, cautious, and doubtful of the pro- 
borate report, have decidedly discouraged the efforts in its favour. They | priety of applause. The other night when the “ Trovatore” was performed to 
do this on the general ground that decimal coinage “ be looked | fifteen hundred provincial martyrs, the “ Anvil Chorus” fell dead, and yet every 
upon as a well-assured or demonstrated improvement oa present | face in that suffering community was lighted up with pleasure. It was only the 
coinage ; but must rather be considered as an experiment of very doubt- | oe tines a could wats hee ee cach oe eee 
cextees | eye, saying as plainly as speech, is i ap reminiscence 
— Ue Sen St Mae Meeeieat | SS caltig 0 Ghat car Now Tock cullonss were thangd fo Getibon: tus 
| subject ! 
To this general adverse opinion—the mundnes of which, as regards the | And this same Opera has, in point of fact, been the only novelty. It was 
“transitional difficulties,” at least, cannot be imp by more | sjayed on Wednesday with the old enste in the male parts, and Madame 
specific are added. Among the most important of these is the fact, that | Cortesi as the Leonora. The interest of the performance centred of course, 
in case of the adoption of decimal coinage, either the penny aud the | upon the lady, a redouttable exponent of the school which Verdi originated ; 
pound, the North and South Poles upon which all Eaglish monetary | the school of emphasis and polyphonic declamation. We have had a plentiful 
affairs revolve, must undergo such a change of value as to derange, at | variety@f Leonora’s, beginning with Steffanone, the best, and ending with 
least for a whole generation, the daily affairs of the English people. |———, the worst. (The reader can exercise his pet , by filling in the 
For the penny being now the two hundred and fortieth part of a pound, | 24me of the prima donna whose favour he has sacrificed). Mad. Cortesi brings 
it must be raised to twice and nearly one half its present value to make to the role a voice still demonstrative in point of quantity, and moderately im- 
it the hondredth part of pn hating rtional pressive as regards quality. Gazzaniga, who was superb in this part, could not 
pound, pound Prop compare in these respects with her successor ; but here we think the advantage 
reduction. This seems to be a very cogent argument against the intro- | 4... Passion, when interpreted by an Italian, is always more or less tumul- 
ensue for many years would be something very deplorable. And another | giscrction. There was, and is, thing in her app and bearing 
objection to decimal ceinage—that it is more difficult to find the prices | peculiarly soft and womanly. In her sternest moment, therefore, we had 
of the natural divisions of quantities, one half, one-quarter, one-eighth, | a sort of compensation for the combined exaggeration of composer and libret- 
&c., in a decimal currency than in pounds, shillings, and pence, has | tist—sufficiently pronounced in this—as in every other work of Signor Verdi. 
& certain speciousness, which is sustained by the convenience of | With Madame Cortesi it is differeut; there is @ stern Roman preciseness 
the American twenty-five cent piece, which is not a decimal frac- about her which constantly suggests duty—and frequently hard, sacrificial, duty. 
tion, bat quarter, of @ dollar. At any rate, although we should This may arise from an overstrained effort to obtain a correct conception of the 
gladly see the transactions of trade facilitated, which they doubt-| Part, butt suggests s | eee ieiieninaliindinie naman te ait 
less would be, by the use of a decimal coinage, we cannot re- deal flee The rile of Leonora is so fragmentary and unconnected, that the 
gret that the old system with its picturesque variety and its historical | 4-fe ts of Madame Cortesi’s style are, if anything, advantageous to it, We were 
associations, is to be preserved for a while longer. We confess that | not surprised, therefore, that the lady obtained avery decided success. Beyond 
we like the irregular, though not unsymmetrical, grouping of the old | a doubt she deserved it too, for zeal honestly displayed, even if a little rampant, 
coinage better than the formal and precise relations of a decimal system. | is a commendable thing. Moreover, there were moments of great dramatic 
We like the old names, too, and the things. We like the angel, and the | energy, when the critic could but admire and wonder ; especially was this the 
mark, andthe groat. We have a loyal respect for a sovereign, a dispo- | °a#e in the last act—an act consecrated to the efforts of all who possess real 
sition to give iis fall weight to a pound, and yet we must confess a pre- | Salus 
ference for the old guinea, with its irregular, supe-namerary, but not en- 
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Amodio and Brignoli were excellent, and the general distribution, although 


If anything can deter our respected |“ 


ments ; who are in the city to see the sights, and see them whether it rains or | go} 


tirely superflaous shilling. We should like to see the coins designated 
by these names accumulate in the pockets of all persons in whom we are 
interested ; in those of our readers; nay, even in our own. We may be 
Permitted to doubt whether the difficulty in counting or using them 
would be 





considered a serious drawback to the pleasure of 


burried, was good. We had perhaps a right to expect a rather better Azucena, 
having been indulged in the best of contralti in this part. Madame Strakosch 
is well enough in the Concert room, which is her natural and proper sphere. The 
theatre is a little more than she should essay. Oue of New York's favourite ic> 
terpreters of thia réle, Mille. Vestvali, is obtaining great renown in 

@t least in the newspapers of Europe. We see by Paris joutnals of a late date 





that she hae succeeded that pet of the public Borghi Mamo. Her reputation | Ri 





is more than musical. The feuilletonists are already discussing her prowess ie 
& duettest, anent her adventures with a certain inferior hero in Mexico. 
Te 


Oran. 
I do not know why the public should be abnsed so bitterly as it often is, by 
managers, actors, authors, and the rest of the good people 
favour. 
The English language, which is sufficiently rich in vituperative epithets, has 
no epithet too vituperative to be applied to this patient beast of many heads. 
Frivolous, inconstant, ungrateful, fickle, shallow, superficial, are the kindliest 
and gentlest names lavished upon the collective humanity of a great city, when- 
ever the question of its relations with Art and Amusement comes up for discus- 
sion. Yet, after all, what justice is there in these and in similar charges? 
My own experience leads me to think that the “public” is, on the whole, 
rather a tractable, steady-going creature, given to routing rather than to 
capricesyapt to follow its nose rather than its fancy, “ kind in harness,” as the 
advertisements have it, and not easily to be shaken out of any ancient custom 
of admiration. It buys the new books of famous writers, long after the life has 
gone out of their writing. It crowds the halls of famous lecturers, long after 
the last gleam of truth, or wisdom, or beauty has passed away from their thrice- 
three-hundred times repeated palavers. It welcomes old favourites back to the 
theatrical stage with tumultuous delight, long after the strokes of genius 
have dwindled into tricks, and the efforts of dramatic ambition subsided 
into dreary spasms of stage-habit. If 1 was asked indeed to symbolize the pub- 
lic, I should be inclined to select the sunflower as a type, with the legend of her 
sad story, who 


who live by its 


“ turned on her God when he set, 

The same look that she turned when he rose.” 
Consider the Ravels, for instance, who certainly neither toil nor spin ; 
and yet are arrayed in all the glory of a perennial popularity. These worthy 
acrobats do now precisely the same things which they did twenty years ago. 
The world has moved marvellously onward in that time; bat they have not 
moved with it. They have seen Niblo’s Garden flower from a Garden in deed 
into a Garden in name ; seen Broadway climb, drawing the city in its train, 
high over Murray Hill ; seen generation after generation of grand hotels spring 
up, flourish and fade again, into the light of common shops and stores. 
And they, the while, have plodded on their steady ancient round. The white 
knight, who charmed and startled our childhood with his leathery leer, charms 
and startles other children with the same mysterious phiz today. The same 
impertinents come off, the same’practical jokes ; the same victim is flattened be- 
neath the same grindstone ; the same rascals leap through the same windows ; 
the same clowns tumble prostrate on ths same floors, smitten by the same 
boxes on the ear, or spin wildly into space, propelled by the same traitorous 
kicks. 
And yet this “ variable mutable public” of this fast, vivacious, insane, hete- 
rogeneous Metropolis of New York, crowds to-day to see "just what it has seen, 
¢o hear just what it has heard, to laugh just whers it has laughed year after 
year, while California and Australia, and steam and electricity, and revolution 
and war have been remodelling the whole world, and developing a new era in 
the history of mankind. 
And this is but one instance of a hundred that I might adduve if it were 
worth while so to do, to prove my proposition. During the past week, we have 
been seeing another, and even more striking illustration, cf public loyalty at 
Wallack’s Theatre. 
Miss Laura Keene and Mr. Stuart led the race of the present season, the one 
in the strength of her past prestige, the other in the faith of his future achieve- 
ments. People flocked to Miss Keene's, because they had caught the trick of 
doing so under the reign of our “ American Cousin.” They thronged Mr. Stu. 
art’s ‘‘ Winter Garden” (the thing is past praying for now, and I may as well 
use the nae as abuse it,) because they hoped to catch a new trick of the same 
sort. 
Why should they come t) Mr, Wallack? Clearly because they had always 
made a point of coming to Mr. Wallack. So, when the Veteran manager-actor 
opened his doors on Monday night, though the other theatres were well filled, 
the Winter Garden especially to the point of crowding, and the opera in “ the 
full tide of successful experiment,” the famous little old Theatre was packed 
from pit to gallery, literally packed, siace with a traditional disregard of the pub - 
lic convenience and really also of public right, the alleys and passages were 
blocked ap with chairs and benches, to that degree that to reach the or- 
chestra-stalls after eight o’clock, one needed a platoon of infantry to march before 
him with bayonets fixed, 

I have never seen even in this theatre so heavy, not to say so valuable, a freight 
of humanity as it carried on Monday evening. And what did all these people come 
to see? analy their old favourites. Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. Vernon, Miss Mary Gannon, 

r. Lester, Mr, Blake, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Walcot, Mr. D: re were no no- 
velties, no fresh sensations to startle the jaded public palate. The only new feature 
of the evening promised in the bills, was a new play, and that by an old 
Just to see these sterling actors whose ree | it knows, app: and exhoys 
the faithful public swarmed from its hundred homes on Monday night. Nor 
this all. Ithas continued to do likewise the whole week through, and th 
spite = fact that no tyro “ to fortune and to fame unknown” could 


have ted upoa the world a drearier Drama then Mr. Brougham 


trived to beat up under the title of the “ Ruling P: 
If the reader can conceive of a play absolutely without a five acts of 
of epi ed 
eer teemaee rae 


auction,” he will be able to form some notion of the heroism —— by the 
actors, and of the fidelity shown by the audience of Wallack’s Theatre, during 


is 
is in 
ibly 
con- 


the past week. 

That Mr. gham, with all the cleverness, the verve, the humour, the dra- 
matic es whiclf we all know him to , thould yet have written in 
the “ ing Passion” a thoroughly unacta’) y, can . itis the 
blunder of a successful mao Lod gh g conditions of success are inex- 
orable ; aad permits himself to trifle with the present, through over-much 
reliance on the Bat why Mr. Wallack have pilloried his admirable 

y, Mr. am himself, in so desolate a fashion, | am some” 
at a loas to 


It would be idle to criticise such a 


e e ae piece as the “ Raling Passion” in detail, 
must be dismissed s 


amiable verdict upon a certain female 


bore, “ It nan ae oe faalt ; os hee it is intolerable.” The shows & 
goed songs fa way, as good, that is, as any mere for gabble’s sake 
can be. it the movement of the piece, citantions, climexes, all traits, in 


of a professional 
men, ought to be able 
are utterly wanting. Such 


short, which we have a right to expect in the 
—— and ctor Bae ges nnd , above 
to appreciate the presence or the absence 
actors, for toateaah, as Mra. Hoey, Mr. Walcott, and Mrs. Vernon, are constantly 
kept upon the stage in what be called a diti “ suspended anima- 
tion,” wae pening westerns , or say, or look at, wandering to and fro like 
woeuy Geeks <0 shores of the Styx, or country bumpkins at a city martinée, 
vainly striving to make their exit and their bow. Moreover, the roles in the 
play are so thin and colourless that every actor and actress on the stage is 
simply forced to appear in his or her own natural character. z 
Mr. Walcot, Mr. Lester, Mrs. Hoey, and the rest, rather travestied 
and slightly in manner, and doing nobody knows what, nobody knows 
is the only person deliberately thrust into the semblance of a- 
new character, ‘vhich sits on him like a lady's kid glove on a@ Stilton cheese, 
He is condemned to be obesely sentimental over a in battered clay, 
from time to time to kiss the leading ladies, which he does in his usual resonant, 
back-country style. Mr. Lester, too, feebly essays a sin kind of role, 
inant tone of which, after the inevitable fove-making, is a certain delicate 
mour, stadied from the clowns in the circus. 1 can recall, indeed, but one 
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redee feature in the performance of this most unfortanate “ comedy 7” and 
that is admirable opportunity it affords fur testing the real histrionic 
ability of th The skill with which Mrs. Hoey, for example, 


ormers. 
ves to dup the desolate voids and blanks of the scenes through 
which she moves, with a perpetual shimmer of quict by-play. which 
might deceive any but the most practised critical eye into the belief that 
was really going on, omy whe bet vee SEES eee 
hese ges Mrs. 


con 


the stage for many aday. In tl passa, . Y gives us what Sy 
Smith used to was lacking to the complete charm of Lord Maca ulay’s 
conversation, a flashes of silence. I suppose, of course, that 


“ “ strong in death,” and that next week 
we may hope to see something produced at Mr. Wallack’s Theatre more worthy 
and the season. The appointments of the theatre, I need hardly say, 
are all that they have ever been, and the auditorium has been very pret Ok re- 
fitted during the recess. HAMILTON. 
onnistutins.cememeement 


Fatts aud Haucies. 


The Canard Company are building a paddle steamer, considerably 
than the Persia, es seven other steamers for the Liv 
American trade. A cyclone over Calcutta on the 26rh 

of Jaly. Forty-six vessels, including two steamers, were lost in the 

ver Hoogly—immense damage was done ou hore, and many lives were 
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lost._—_——A fac-simile of the 1604 edition of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” 
the only edition publisbed during the poet’s | fetime, bas just been dis- 
tributed to a few ny ee scholars by the Duke of Devonshire. The 
issue took place under the superintendence of Mr. John Payne Collier. 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has left London for tour on the conti- 
nent.—— ——A company - been formed at St. Petersburg for the con- 
struction of a commercial port there on a large scale.-————It is stated 
that about 10,000 es of the Poet Laureate’s “ Idylls of the King,’ 
have beea already sold in Eigland. Here, no less than three editiors of 
the same work have passed the press. It is believed in Paris that 
there will be next year an exhibition of French manufactures in the 
Champs Elyedes, The French industrial exhibitions generally take place 
every five years, and it is now five years since one has been held. 
The v. §. steamer Fulton was wrecked near Pensacola, during a - 
on the 16th inst. The crew and stores were saved. —Halifax, N.S 
papers already advertise excursion trips to Portland and back, to see the 
Great Eastern. This does not bear out Mr. Cozzens’s opinion, that our 
Acadian {friends are lazy and slow. The Captain of the steamer 
Argo, lost not long since on the coast of Newfoundland, bas had bis certi- 
ficate suspended for nine months, in consequence of its having been for- 
mally adjadged, that the grave ominsion to lessen the speed of the ship 
during a dense fog, was the primary cause of the disaster. ~The 
town council of Berlin bas subscribed £1,600 to a foundation in honour 
of Humboldt, destined to afford aid to learned men and travellers 
in the prosecation of the studies to which he devoted his long life. — 
A borned owl, sup to be about one hundred years old, has just 
died at Arundel Castle, the seat of the Dake of Norfolk,.—— 
An English gentleman, who bas recently returned from a visit to Sebas- 
topol, eays that he found the monuments erected by the British army at 
Balaklava and Inkermann uninjured ; “ bat that on the Redan is alread 
defaced, English names having been written and scratched upon it.” 
When will our Cockney tourists abandon this vice? This experi- 
ment bas just been successfully tried by a Suffolk farmer. A field of tur- 
nips being much infested with caterpillars, he tarned several ducks in ; 
when they had made a hearty meal off the caterpillars they were driven 
home, till again hungry, when they retarned to the field; and in a 
short time the tarnips were entirely cleared. Five ducks to an acre 
are sufficient. —Vesuvius is bursting out into patches of fire in all 
directions. The fire runs along in hidden and naturally formed conduits, 
the walls of which it bursts through when in any great mass, and then 
overflows. Every spot of fire, therefore, does not imply that a fresh 
mouth has been opened, but that a rupture bas taken place,———— 
Swimming clubs are increasing in Scotland. The Tay, the Forth, and 
the Clyde have each their club ; and on the 20tb ult. a grand competition 
of swimmers took place in vhe latter river, under the auspices of the 
Clyde Swimming Clab. The competitors were numerous, and the banks 
of the river were lined by applauding thousanda. Not the slightest acci- 
dent oecurred.—————One of Napoleon’s old Guard died in Brooklyn a 
few days since. He was 75 years old, and had of late years earned a 
scauty subsistence as a street musician. —Under the title of * Les 
Sirénes,” a French amateur author, M. Kastner, bas just pablished a se- 
ries of essays in which the origin of various popular superstitions of an- 
cient and modern times, as that of Sirens, of magical music, of the song 
of dying swans, is investigated with great care, and some curious conclu- 
sions are arrived at. —Our thoroughly national game of cricket bas 
found a historian in Mr. Fred. Lillywhite, who is preparing an elaborate 
work, wherein will be given full scores of all matches chronicled since 
1772, biographical notives of celebrated players, dotes, &c. — 
London, it seems, is being as it were, netted all over with telegraph 
wires. These are principally devoted to local intercommunication.— 
——Among the on dits recorded by the greatest of newspaper gos- 
sips, the Court Journal, is one relative to the lack of al) financial care in 
a certain great family. It is asserted that the nurse of the young la- 
dies, who rendered her t annually for little nursery etceteras, 
among other things put down the modest sum of £350 for brandy to 
sponge the children w Mr. Gough, the temperance “ orator,”’ 
bas returned to England from the continent, and is lecturing at Exeter 
Hall. Among the advertisements in a recent number of the Times, 
is this oddly worded one: “ To Pianoforte Makers: A Lady keeping a 
first-class school, requiring a good piano, is desirous of receiving a daugh- 
ter of the above in exchange for the same. Address,’’ dc. —The 
Westminster clock does not go satisfactorily ; it is the occasion of a very 
warm correspondence between Sir Charles Barry and Mr. E. B. Denison, 
each of whom endeavours to throw the blame of its efficiency on the 
other, The British Museum has had its fuir share out of the recent 
Libri sale, having acquired upwards of 300 lots out of the 2824 contained 
in the .—————A well known resident of Toronto has succeeded 
in inventing apparatus wherewith he walks easily on the water. 
“The Prince Imperial, who continues to enjoy excellent health,” says 
a letter from Biarritz, “ rides out on the beach on a little pony given 
him by the Queen of England.” —The Fredericton, N. B., Reporter 
ves a flattering account of the crops of the settlements along the river 
t. John, and the Toronto Globe tells us that in Canada business is re- 








trade is increasing, and the fartaers are paying | Ze 


viving, the carrying. 
their debts. A’ s is satisfactory intelligence.—— Preparations 
for the reception of the Prince of Wales at Oxford, in October next, are 
y Pn gern Oxford, it is expected, will be unusually full. 
Among who will come into residence are the youthful Dake of St. 
Albans and Ear) Brownlow.————A London ew takes pains to show 
that the Great Hastern will not want cargoes. e monthly clearances of 
vessels from Jand to the East are about 80,000 tons, so that vessels 
like the Great leaving England once a month could re J cal 
one-tenth of t ing le, and probably not more than one-fifteent! 
of what it will be in a couple of years bence. —The gle and storm 
which commenced on Friday week, after raging with violence for over 
thirty-six hours, spent iis force on the following Sunday morniog, when 
it subsided in a great degree, with a clear sky and the atmosphere some- 
what moderated.—-———* What,”’ asks the V. Y. Post, “is in a name? 
Ia the catalogue of the Mechanics’ Library, at Newport, R. [., is this 
entry : * Bi Hall, W. Irvin ! ’——-——Sir W. Logan is said to 
bave a new map of the Provinces nearly ready fur publication. 
A workman ia the Prussian royal manufactory of the percussion mix- 
ture, used in the preparation of the cartridges for the needle gun, was 
induced to betray the secret to, it is said, a French agent. The man 
and the agent have been arrested——_——-The Saturday Review is too 
pretentious, or too dogmatical, or perbaps too successful, to per- 
mit its contemporaries to pass any of its sins unnoticed. thus 
a London paper calis attention to the first article in a late number 
of the y, wherein an invader is mentioned as baving been “ first 
annihilated,” and then “ driven back,” and “ floally crushed on his own 
soil!” ’Tis.a curious literary bull————-A “ rowdy” in Quebec has 
been fined $40 for the mere possession of iron kouckles. By such exem- 
p'ary fines, the practice of using such cowardly and deadly instruments 
may be abated.———-—The 3rd of Nov. is appointed by the Governor 
Geueral to be observed in Canada as a Day of Thanksgiving for the 
bandant barvest. The Builder gives an engraving of a house in 
Drury-lane, London, “ pt the very house in which the plague 
(1665) first showed itself.” It is now “a London dairy ;” with (we see) 
&@ pump coavenient. —The net reduction of taxation in England 
since 1844, afver —— for new taxes, is £12,185,493, notwithstanding 
whieh the net revenue advanced from £54,003,753 in 1844 to £61 812,555 
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an imitator of his uncle, or, at least, an adherent to his uncle’s system, 


with such modifications as the changes of the times require? is, there- 
fore, a question which will be asked with fresh solicitude re year that 
be lives and reigns. A great deal of amusement bas been excited by the 
English fear of a French invasion. Every nation in the world bas been 
making merry over it, Mr Cobdeo excited roars of laughter by his 
comments on it before an English audience at Rochdale the other day. 
The “ English craze,”’ as he called it, as thousands of others have called 
it before bim, was one of the monster absardities of the age. That the 
wiole nation is thoroughly impressed by it is evident from the impor- 
tani vosition it takes in all the political periodicals. 

We wonfess, however, that we are not amongst the number of those 
who see no side to the panic but a ridiculous one. The fears and fore- 
bodings of @ great nation can never be simply funny. When the heart 
of a whole people is throbbing with alarm for the safety of wealth ac- 
cumulated through five centuries of peaceful industry, and of a political 
and social fabric which, if it be not everything that humanity craves, 
have at least been built up and cemented by as mach wisdom, courage 
and fortitude as any otber in the world, then their fears may possibly be 
groundless, but they can never be laughable. 


Paley, -, Lieut. in H. M. 94th Regiment.—Off Kurrachee, on board H. 
Ln te Lieut. Batt, R. N.—At Bath, 7 t Rev. ea 


, the Righ 
, Rector of Bath, and first Bi of Bombay.—At Ah , & 
cholera, Lieut. W. Herbert idee, 4 by of + 


Battalion H.M. Bombay Artillery—At Hospital, John Si aoe 
M. ome > i) . . 
geon, R. N.—At the , St. Asaph, the Very Rev. Charles Butler Choage 
A.M., Dean of St. Asaph.—Suddenly, at Malta, Commander Carter, R. N. 


Appointments. ; 
Dr. Micallef, C.M.G., to be President of the Court of Appeal, and Dr. Naudie to 
be one of H. M. Judges, for the Island of Malta.—W. D. Christie H. M. 


Minister to the Argentine Confederation, to be H. M. Minister to:the E1 
of Brazil. 


Arup. 

Tue Expense or tae Army ano MirT1a.—The total expenditure for 
the army and militia in the year ended the 3lst March, 1858, amounted 
to £13,217,615. The wages supply services, and works figure for 
£4,250,055.—Land forces, pay and allowances, £3,893,631 ; ditto, mis- 





There is another reason why the English poate merits grave di jon, 
to be found in the influence which it will, in all likelihood, have on the 
internal administration, upon the revenue, upon the size of the navy and 
standing army. Whether Louis Napoleon really intends to invade Eng- 
land or not, as long as the English believe that he intends it, the effect 
upon England will, short of the invasion itself, be pretty much the same. 
Taxation will be kept up to the highest possible point, enormous sums 
sunk every year in fleets, and armies, and fortifications, large bodies of 
men be abstracted from productive labour, and commercial operations 
be hampered or restricted by vague fears about the future. That this 
intense concentration of the national mind upon military subjects, intense 
absorption in the means of defence against an awful danger, would soon 
seriously alter the character of the government, aud of the administra- 
tion generally, there can bardly be a doubt. The history of standing 
armies in ‘all countries tells the whole gy” England bas been saved 
from standing armies so far by her ficet. he time is now thought to 
have arrived when her fieet can save her no longer. 

In fact, her position now is no longer abnormal, as, compared with the 
continental states, it hasalways been. Every one says -team has bridged 
the Channel. Ifso, England is situated precisely as Austria, Rassia, 
Prussia, Belgium and Sardinia are. Nobody supposes that Louis Napo- 
leon is going to invade any of these states, and yet they all keep up 
enormous standing armies, and are not laughed at for their paioz. Those 
in England who share in the alarm of which we speak insist that as long 
as one power does so, the others, though there is no immediate p t 
of bostilities, must dothe same. “ You seek,’ they say, “ toexcept Eng- 
land from the rale, though upon what grounds it is difficult for us to see, 
It is not, in the present condition of pablic law and political morality, at 
all necessary that a quarrel should be pending to make a standing army 

y. The ity for it is created, unhappily, by the mere possi- 
bility of a quarrel. The history of each day that passes furnishes ample 
proof that there is one law, in international dealings, for the weak, and 
another for the strong ; and that defencelessness, instead of eliciting for- 
bearance, invites attack. 

But there is one guaranty against the danger which the English are 
anticipating of which, we think, they most unjustly take no account. 
That Lou's Napoleon believes in and pursues studiously bis uocle’s po- 
licy of doing something for the imagination of the nation there seems to 
be little doubt ; but that the imagination of the Freach people needs to 
be fed on what is cruel, and unjust, and iniquitous, there is no proof 
whatever, and there are a dozen splendid examples to the contrary. All 
correspondents from Paris testify that the unsatisfactory result of the 
late war, as regarded Italian liberty, causes the populace of Puris to place 
marked restrictions on their applauses of the Emperor. Whatever crimes 
against liberty French rulers have now and then committed, and what- 
ever wrongs aa insane tog 
knows cpr | of the French people who does not kuow their intense 
sympathy for liberty and cere 3 

No war so rouses them as a war for liberty. No demonstrations ever 
made in Paris have been so enthusiastic as demonstrations made on be- 
balf of Poland and Italy. No appeals so strongly move them as appeals 
from oppressed nationalities. And if any man wishes to rouse their 
imagination, he can do it in no way so well as by victories won for 
liberty and humanity. The late war has been so popular because, in- 
stead of being a war of subjugation, it was a war of liberation. To 
believe that every ruler can best flad his way to their heart by a raid in 
a nclghbouting comairy, the destruction of a great commerce and great 
market, and the-reduction of millions of honest farmers and artisans like 
themselves to beggary—that this is the way to win the support of the 
socialists and red republicans, as well as the philosophers and men of 
letters, who are now the great enemies of his throne, is to believe, to say 
the least, in a very gros: improbability, as well as to sanction a very 
grave charge agaiust the character of an entire people.—New York 

ening Post. 
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Tue Nortu-Wesrern Bounpary Treary.—This treaty was formed at 
Washington on the 15th day of June, 1846, and is signed by James Bu- 
chanan, then Secretary of State, and Richard Pakenham, the British 
Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, 
Its first article is as follows: 


“ Art. 1. From the point on the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
where the boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions be 
tween Great Britain and the United States terminates the line of bound- 
ary between the territories of her Britannic Majesty, and those of the 


United States, shall be continued westward, along the forty-ninth paral- | to 


lel of north latitude, to the middle of the channel which se 


the | ¥ 
continent from Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly, through the 


middle of said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific Ocean ; pro- 
vided, however, that the navigation of the said channel and straits, south 


of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, remains free and open to 
both parties.” 


— > 


Obituary. 


Lorp James Srvart.—Lord James, whose decease took place saddenly 
on the 7th inst. at Dumfries House, Cumnock, bad sat in parliament for 
nearly fifty years. His parliamentary connexion with this district, as 
member for the Ayr burghs, commenced shortly after the passing 4 the 
Reform Bill, and he continued to represent them till 1852, whea he re- 
tired into private life. At the general election of 1857, he was retarned 
for Ayrshire Ay Liberal party. His lordship enjoyed the respect of 
all parties, was an amiable, kind- man, easily accessible, 
and was ever anxious to promote the welfare, not only of all around him, 
but of the whole district with which he was connected. He was brother 
to the late Marquis of Bute, and ancle to the present marquis. His lord- 
ship’s son, Colonel Stuart, is M.P. for Cardiff.—@lasgow paper. 


Sir Cuartes Farnapy.—Sir Charles Francis Farnaby, Bart.’s death 
occurred at his residence, Wickham Court, near Bromley, Kent. The 





in 1858, showing a wonderfel buoyancy and power of ion in the 

tional French workmen at the Tuileries use a new- 
fangled wheelbarrow. The legs are replaced by two wheels, smaller 
than the ove in front, and fixed immediately under the body of the bar- 
row. The handles are raised so as to be on a level with the hands of 


tor the transport of the heaviest load.———— 

heavy composition metal, electro plated, and with the rough 
half-finished exterior, and all the rude characteristics of the original 
Chiriqui images, are being manufactured for sale to the unwary anti- 


quariav.———The Halifax papers estimate the loss of the 
recent fire in that city to be about $800,000, upon whick  thorewes in- 
surance to the extent of $524 000. The Earl of Dalkeith, M. P., 
eldest son of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, is about to marry 
Lady Louisa Hamilton, third danghter of the M is and Marchi 

of Abercorn.._————Sir Robert Peel, M.P., 
will come out in the Great Eastern on the 








about to visit Canada. He 
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d baronet was bora in 1787, and succeeded his 

He was educated at St. Johu’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1808. There is no successor to the baronetcy. Sir Charles Farnaby 
was in holy orders, bat held no church preferment. He was rector 
West Wickham, a living in his own gift, from 1814 to 1848. 


Tue Covxress Dowacer or Norsury.—The late Countess, who was 
the only daughter and heiress of Mr. William Brabazon, of Brabazon- 
park, county Mayo, married, the lst January, 1808, the late Earl of 

orbary, who was mardered at his seat in Ireland, in January, 1839. 
The deceased Countess was mother of Lady Grace Vi 
Georgiana Rebow, Lady Braybrooke, and Lady Isabella 


At Portkill, Rosneath, SET 


Stewart. 
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landing from Halifax 


aged 23 (a fortnight after ie 
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may have committed, there is no one who | the 


father in 1802. | the 


cell charges, £935,381 ; volunteer corps, £44,642 ; Department of 
Secretary of State for War and the General Commanding in Chief, 
£193,415; manufacturing establishments, storekeepers, barrack mas- 
ters, &c., £411,345 ; educational and scientific £208,667. Re- 
wards for military services, £23,759 ; pay of General Officers, £59,629 ; 
pay of reduced and retired officers, £541,562 ; widows’ pensions and com- 
passionate allowances, £181 964; pensions and allowances for wounds, 
£36,057 ; in pensions, £30,769 ; out-pensions, £1,239,536 ; superannua- 
tion allowances, £122,872 ; the embodied Militia figures for £727,326, 
and the disembodied Militia for £315,527. 


A Highland soldier, writing from the camp at Sabatheo, says of Lord 
Clyde, that “he looks ieee fai os 


led, and is no longer the same 
lively Commander we kaew eighteen months since.’’—— National 
Defence Commission have commenced their duties with an ii tion of 
the western approaches to Spithead.——T he remnant of the gallant body 
of men whose names are imperishably linked with the heroic defence of 
the city of Lucknow, the 32nd regiment, have just arrived at Dover, to 
take up their quarters in that garrison ——The 84th Regiment, from the 
East Iidies, have had a favourable voy home. They will proceed to 
Sheffivid. The RI. Engineers engaged in = line of fortifications 
between Portland and Weymouth, for the protection of that portion of 
the coast, have completed a three-gun battery, and have now co! 
the erection of a much larger battery, which, it is iutended, shall be far- 
nished with 50 of the long range Armstroag gaus.——An official circular 
states that soldiers selected to serve as clerks in military staff offices are 
to receive both their regimental and their office pay from the staff officers 
in whose offices they are employed ; or, if abroad, from the mili ac- 
countants at the respective stations—-On the 3rd, the Prince of Wales 
was present at a review of the 16th Lancers, says an Ejinburgh pene. 
The prince wore the uniform of a colonel in the army, and while the 
regiment was being put through its evolutions, mounted a trooper’s 
horse, and shared the different exercises, including a charge of cavalry, 
in which he acquitted himself as a skilful horseman.——Fifty men of 
93rd Regiment, under the command of Capt. Browa, will form a 
of honour during the stay of her Majesty and the Coart at Bal: 
Orders have been received by the Emigration Board, from the Secretary 
of War, to provide shipping for the conveyance of 4000 soldiers’ wives 
and 5500 children to Calcutta and Kurrachee, in October next.——The 
batteries at Great Yarmouth have been restored. There are four bomb- 
proof magazines, and six guns of heavy metal—viz., three 82 and two 
68-poundere, and one long 24—on each battery.——The British Commis- 
sioner to the Austrian army, Col epee f has recently made an ela- 
borate report to the Comman 4 bas had the opportunity of 
personally describing and explaining to her Majesty, at Osborne, not only 
general feat of the paiga from aa Austrian point of view, bat 

very many details which only persons situated as he was could have the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with.—The works have been com- 
menaced for taking in the whole of the Stack Rock, in one large fortifica- 
tion, mounting 95 guos. This is oaly the commencement of a series of 
coetetions. c a lar fave. shih wih uldieaniels pein Milford 

avea mpregnable to any invading force.——A duplicate copy 
of the statue of the fate General Neill has jast been cast. The one al- 
ready executed is for the town of Ayr, Sir Jobn Neill’s native place ; 
the other for Madras. Both are of heroic sige, and represent 
Neill in the dress which he wore when he received his mortal wound at 
the gate of Lucknow, when he, with Havelock, made his successful effort 
to relieve the heroic little garrison of that city. 
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Last Year’s Expenprrvre.—A parliamentary retarn gives 
of expenditure for the year 1857-58 as follows :—Wages to seamea and 
Marines, £2,288,792 ; victuals for seamen and Marines, £889,888 ; 
miralty-office, £140,598 ; Coastguard service and Royal Nayal Coast Vol- 
unteers, £220,421 ; scientific branch, £68,420; her Majesty’s establish- 
ments at home, £149,497 ; her Majesty’s establishments abroad, £26,455 ; 
wages to artificers, &c., employed in her —, establishments at 

;¥ artificers, &c., employed ia her Majesty’s. es- 
tablishments abroad, £51,976; naval stores, &., for the building, Xo. 
of ships, &c., £1,612,984; new works, improvements, and repairs 

ards, &c., £555,840; medicines and medical stores, £48,972 ; miscel- 
aneous services and payments ana account of French medals for the 
&e., SAIS Helaans reserved half pay, and retiremeat 

and Royal Marines, £707,257 ; military & 
sions aud allowances, £146,168. — 

troops) £438,501 ; 

t (arrear charges for freight in connexion 
) £90,000 ; and the Post office d-partment (packet ser- 

vice), £958,784. Making a total of £9,968 839. 


H. M. Sream Stoor “ Heron.’’—The second-master and 19 of the 
crew of the ill-fated steam sloop Hieron, which went dowa a torna- 
on the African coast about three months since, bas arrived at 
It from the statement of the men 
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command of Captain Truscott. She was a vessel of the 
class in every respect as the Sappho, which was lost recently. 
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New Books. 


A queer book, and yet full of good sense, and even good taste, is the 
volume ycleped Miss Leslie's Behaviour Book, published by Peterson & 
Brothers, of Philadelphia. It is set forth as guide and manual for ladies, | 
as regards conversation, manners, dress, introductions, conduct in the 
street, at places of amusement, at table in public or private, letter writ- | 
ing, correct language, obligations to gentlemen, dc., &e., ke. ; in fact, | 


the duthoress addresses herself to the instruction of her fair country wo- 


men upon the whole routine of daily life, ordinary and extraordinary. 
A sufficiently vast and intricate subject ; and yet one which Miss Leslie | 
treats with such very thorough knowledge as to all essential points, that 


7 

or with flowers or jewels tr the hair. Pregnant reserved | 
for evening parties. If worn at the table @’udte, it may be suspected you 
have no other place in which to display them. Your dress need not be | 
more showy than you would wear when dining at a private house, parti- | 
eularly if you are a permanent boarder. 

Many persons hold silver forks awkwardly, as if not accustomed to 
them. It is fashionable to use your knife only while cutting ap the food 
small enough to be eaten with the fork alone. While cutting, keep the 





not in the manner of religious doctrinaires, of whatever school. The 
book bas been much praised in some English periodical publications, and 
mildly condemned in others ; but we have seen no commendation of it 
that was not the fruit of a mere conventional and superficial considera- 
tion of its character. Itis not, however, without certain literary merit. 


The story is weil told, and the style is remarkably suited to the person- 


fork in your left band, the hollow or concave side downward, the fork in | °° by whom it professes to have been written, and yet this does not 


a very slanting position, and your fore-finger extended far down upon | save it from being an example 
fourth rate manner. 


its handle. When you have done cutting up what you are going to eat, 
lay aside your knife, transfer the fork to your right hand, and take a 
small piece of bread in your left. If eating anything soft, use your sil- 
ver fork somewhat as a spoon, turning up the hollow side that the cavity | 


| may hold the food. If engaged in talking, do not, meanwhile, hold your | 


of @ first rate subject. treated in a third or 
A very full, yet concise epitome of the elements of Natural Phalosophy, 
from the pen of Mr. G. P. Quackenbos, has just been published by the 


if her precepts were followed by all those for whose benefit they are | fork bolt upright, bat incline it dowaward, so as to be nearly on a jevel | Appletous. It is intended for the use of schools, bat it is well adapted 


written, it would be difficult to find a specimen of that very disagreeable | 
and really unnatural creatare—a vulgar, ill-bred woman. The comical | 
aspect of the book is due to the naive and earnest manner in which the | 


with your plate. Remember, always, to keep your own knife, fork, and | to the wants of people in mature life who desire to become 


spoon out of the dishes. It is an insult to the company, and a disgrace | 
to yourself, to dip into a dish any thiog that has been evea for a moment | 
in your mouth. To take batter or salt with your own knife is an abomi- | 


acquainted 


with principal facts and the cardinal principles thus far discovered in 
Natural Science. The author has done his work thoroughly ;: the volume 


authoress enforces rales of daily life, which, to those who can appreciate | nation, There is always a butter-knife and a sali-spoon. It is nearly as | shqws an intelligent acquaintance with the labours of all his predecessors, 


its amenities, are taken for granted and acted upon as the mechanic acts | 


to take a lump of sugar with your fingers. 


and the results of a wide field of conscientious investigation. He has also 


upon bis unconscious recognition of the laws of nature. Our readers About the sugar, by the way, the authoress is in decided error. There | laboured systematically, and produced a work, the logical method of 


cannot bat be amused by some passages from this manual of good breed- | 
ing, while the sound judgment and right feeling of others must win their | 
hearty approval. We sball present them, bap hazard, as they come. 

And first this very sensible advice about visiting. 

Excuse yourself from accepting invitations from persons whom you do 
not like, and whose dispositions, habits, feelinge, and opinions are in 
most things the reverse of your own. There can be no pleasure in daily | 
and familiar intercourse where there is no oungealelyyy. Such visits | 
never end well ; and they sometimes prod ir ‘lable qaarrels, 
or at least a lasting and ill-concealed coolness. Though for years you | 
may have always met on decent terms, you may become positive eéne- | 
mies from living a short time ander the same roof; and there is some- 
thing dishonourable in laying yourself under obligations and receiviog 
civilities from persons whom you secretly dislike, and in whose society | 
you can have little or no enjoyment. 

By the way, and apropos, of one of the purposes of the book—to teach 
the use of correct words, we notice a word the correctness of which is | 
leas patent than its whimsicality, in this very true remark, a few pages 
further on. “ A slight coolness, a mere offence on a point of etiquette, 
which, if let alone, would die like a tinder spark, has been fanned and 
blown into a flame by the go betweening of a so called matual friead.” 
Would not “going-between” have answered the purpose as well? 
A few pages after, “a china mag for tedh-cleaning” Is bespoken. This 
reminds us of confectioners who advertise calves-feet jelly, in considera- 
tion of the fact that they use more than one foot in the preparation of 
that dainty article. 

How very American is this paragraph about the receiving of visits 
from gentlemen admirers, by a lady who is a guest at a friend’s house! 

However delightful he may find the society of bis lady-fair, he has no 
right to inacommode the family with whom sbe is staying, by prolonging 
his visits to an unseasonable hour. If he seems iucli to do so, there 
is nothing amiss in his fair one herself hinting to him that it is past ten 
o'clock. Also, there should be “a temperance” even in his morning 
calls. It is rade ina young lady and gentleman to monopolize one of 
the parlours nearly all the forenoon—even if they are really courting— 
still more if they are only pretending to court ; for instance, sitting close 
to each other, and whispering on subjects that might be discussed aloud 
vefore the whole house, and talked of across the room. 

In this direction, that the first essential of a toilet table shall not be 
omitted, there peeps out at the end an exquisite little bit cf feminiaity. 

The toflet-table should be al farnished with a clean hair-brush, 
and a nice comb, We recom’ those hair-brushes that have a mirror 
on the back, so as to afford the lady a glimpse of the back of her head 
and neck. Better still, as an appendage to a dressing-table is a regular 
band-mirror, of sufficient size to allow a really satisfactory view. 

About introductions and their immediate consequences, Miss Leslie 
gives very good advice, as with regard to the manner in which they 
should be sought, and the distinct and unmistakeable voice in which 
they should be made, &¢., &c. But soon she approaches the awful and, 
to the American mind, all important subject of Eoglish aristocracy, and 
discourses as follows :— 

Should it fall to your lot to introduce any of the English nobility, take 
care (before hand) to inform yourself exactly what their titles pam | 
are. Americans are liable to make sad blunders in these things. It may be well 
to know that a duke is the highest title of British nobility, and that bis 
wife is a duchess. His eldest son is a marquis as long as his father lives, 
on whose demise the marquis becomes a-duke. The wife of a marquis is 
a marchioness, There are a few marquises whose fathers were not dukes. 

The next title is a viscount, as Viscount Palmersion. The next is earl, whose 
wife is a countess, and the children may be Lord Georges and Lady 








Miss Leslie has certainly justified her assertion that Americans are apt 
to make sad blunders in these things. Before venturing to speak ex ca- 
thedra upon this subject, she should have investigated it, and she would 
have found that in the British Peerage there are several more Marques- 
sates than Dukedoms, and consequently as many more Marquises whose 
fathers were not Dukes. She would also have learned that the dignity 
of an earl (i.¢., a count) is next to that of a marquis, and that the vis- 
count ranks between the earl and the baron. She makes the same mis- 
take afterwards (p. 326) in saying, “ A duchess takes precedence of a 
marchioness, a viscountess of a countess,’ &. She could hardly have com- 
mitted these blunders, and others about coats of arms (as that the 
younger branches of a family are entitled only to the family crest), had 
she followed the advice which she gives her readers “ to look over a book 
of the British Peerage.” Alas! is our excellent republican authoress ig- 
norant that the books most called for at the public libraries of New York 
and Boston, (the Astor, the Atheneum, &c.,) are British Peerages and 
books of heraldry? “It would be well,” Miss Leslie says, in a note, “ if 
all the public offices at Washington were furnished with copies of the 
British Peerage ;” and naively adds, “ perbaps they are.” 

Passing from this unimportant matter, we notice as we turn the leaves 
the Americanism of “ young lady” for maiden or unmarried lady. As 
for instance, “ It is not customary for a young lady to make the first 
visit to an unmarried lady.” This tacit presumption that all young 
women marry, and that when they marry they cease to be young, is no 
ticeable. About the proprieties of omaibas riding, here is some advice 
which ought not to be forgotten or neglected. It is much needed. 

Tf, on an omnibas, find that a dozen are already 
seated in it, draw back, and to add to their number; giving no 
heed to the assertion of the driver, that “there is plenty of room.” The 
passengers will not say so, and bave no right to crowd them all, even 


fi 


is no more reason why a spoon or tongs should be used by a person in 
taking a lump of sugar fer his own use, than in taking a peach or an ap- 
ple ; and among the best bred people in Europe, and we believe in this 
country, if occasion offers, the fingers are used as a matter of course. She 
makes a similar mistake also with regard to the use of the toothpick ; the 
effect of which depends entirely upon the mauner of the user. But to 
goon: 

Never, while at table, (whether in public or private) allow yourself 
to talk on painful or disgusting subjects. Avoid all discussions of sick- 


nesses, sores, surgical operations, dreadful accidents, shocking cruelties, 
or horrible punishments. ° 


This, like much else that is found in the book, reminds as of the direo- 
tion that we remember having noticed in a similar volume, vhat young 
ladies, when they speak of having done anything much in earnest, should 
not say that they “ went at it full chisel’? Bat even these rales are n@& 
superfiaous for such young ladies and gentlemen as Miss Leslie refers to 
in these paragraphs. 

We have seen a young lady, at a very fashionable house in one of our 
great cities, pull a dish of stewed oysters to her, and with a tabi n 
fish out and eat the oysters one at a time ; audibly sipping up their li- 
quor from the said dish. 

We have seen a young gentleman lift his plate of soup in both hands 
hold it to his mouth and drink, or rather lap it up. This was at no less 
@ place than at Niagara. 

Is not that “no less a place than Niagara,” exquisite? So we heard a 
fair American seated at table in a boarding house, say to a young friend 
whom she was tutoring in les bienseances, “‘ Why, I should not think of 
doing any other way, even if I were at the table of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel!” 

Bat we must stop half way in our glance through this very well meant 
and really very useful book. In acountry like America, where there are 
no fixed and openly recognised social distinctions, and where the means 
for social enjoyment are easily acquired, there must be many persons to 
whom Miss Leslie’s instructions will be of great service ; they seem queer 
and comical only to those who do not need them. 

There is little of what is called Chesterfieldian politeness tanght in 
this book ; kind feeling and good sense are the bases of the courtesy 
that it inculeates. We venture to express the doubt, however, whether 
a very extensive purchase and perusal of it would be followed by any 
very noticeable improvement in general tone of the society which most 
needs its teachings. Good breeding is not to be learned from books, or 
to be taught in a day by any means. It is, unless in very exceptional 
cases, the result of instructions which began in early childhood, which 
were given to an apt pupil, and bave been confirmed by constant inter- 
course with well-bred people. 


The success of Alexandre Dumas, Jr.’s Dame aux Camelias ia probably 
the occasion of the production, in England, of a book called Ou of the 
Depths, which has just been reprinted here by W. A. Townsend & Co.,— 
who, by the way, are guilty of a misrepresentation, in dating the title 
page 1860 of a volume issued in September, 1859, in order, of course, 
that the book may seem fresh next spring. Do they not know that if the 
book be good it matters not when it was printed’? and if it did, what 
justification would that fact afford ?—The story of “ Out of the Depths” is 
common-place enough. A gardener’s daughter, much petted by the young 
ladies of the country seat on which her father is employed, and whose 
giddy head is filled with notions about her station, loves and is loved by 
@ young gentleman who is about to marry her, and with whom she iapses 
from the path of strict propriety, He dies at a time when it is most ne- 
cessary for her reputation that he should live ; she flies from her father’s 
house ; lives successively with two or three gentlemen as their mistress ; 
sinks lower, and finally reaches the lowest depths of degradation ; re- 
pente, struggles slowly and painfully out of the slough in which she finds 
hereelf ; becomes a model schoolmistress, and dies, of course, of consump- 
tion. In the entire course of this narrative, which takes the form of an 
autobiograpby, there is not a new incident, not a new character, not a 
new phase of life, not even an Insight given into the experience of such 
unfortunate creatures as the subject of the story. It is the same old tale 
that has been told in books, in sermons, in police reporte, and in the pub- 
lications of moral reform societies, until the relation of it has ceased to 
have any interest, except to those who are directly concerned in it, and it 
isso well known thatits leading features might be conveniently expressed 
by a formula. It is this story, and it might, perhaps, as well be this as 
any other ; bat to make the book of any value, it should have been some- 
thing more. For a really good book upon this subject, one written with 
knowledge, with boldness, and with feeling (we cannot always ask for ge- 
nius) would have a great interest for all the world, would do many persons 
much good, and no one any harm. Bat such a book must really come 
from out of the depths : it must tell the whole story of the soul’s experi- 
ence, and not deal in little more than vague generalities, and tell no- 
thing but that which most persons of ordinary information and thought- 
fulness know already. Such a book might be thought objectionable by 
some persons ; but it would at least have a purpose and an interest of 
its own, and consequently some literary value. Bat this book might 
be read through by a young girl, and she be as ignorant when she 
laid it down as when she took it up; and, except for its continuously 
painful and repulsive pictures, and the consciousness which it would 
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ken in a circle of listeners, it might be read aloud in any mixed so- 
ciety. This may be much in its favour as harmless reading ; but it 
shows that the author has failedof the only purpoce which justifies the 
writing of such a book, The justification of a tale based on the experi- 
ence of an abandoned woman, must be either that it is a fine work 
of art, or that it effects a great moral purpose. This book ia not 
the one, and does not the other: it is the mere relation of o 
painfal story, all the incidents of which are as hackneyed as those 
of a Sanday paper novel. The writer is doubtless a well meaning 
person, and, we are ready to believe, quite sincere in the religious 


which cannot but much contribute to facility of acquirement on 
the part of the thoughtful learner. It has been already 
noticed with regard to this book that “it takes nothing for 
granted. It assumes entire ignorance of the subject on the part 
of the learner, never uses a technical term before it is defined, pre- 
sents things one at a time in their natural order, and thus impresses the 
whole without difficulty on the mind. To facilitate the retention of ab- 
stract truths, the author bas ingeniously ted them with striking 
historical facts. If he mentions an instrument, he tells us when and by 
whom it was invented. Ifhe lays down a great principle, he narrates 
some pleasing story connected with its discovery—thus investing his 
subject with peculiar interest and furnishing a condensed record of human 
progress in phyrical science. 

The style of the book is clear and terse, This ia an elementary work 
is an advantage of itself ; but by means of it the author has found room 
to treat of both Astronomy and Metereology, two highly important 
branches, all the more necessary, because time is seldom found for pur- 
suing them in separate text-books. Yet this is the only echool Philoso- 
phy published, we believe, in which both are embraced. The portion 
relating to machinery in general, and particularly to wheel-work and its 
connections is unusually full, and a number of new and important ma- 
chines are described. 

Tn fact it is one of the most important merits of the work, that it does 
not lag behind science, but keeps pace with the great strides which she 
is daily making. Even the remarkable balloon trip of La Mountain on the 
Ist of July last, receives due notice under the head of aérial navigation. 
The recent discoveries of Faraday and others in the departments of 
Magneto-Electricity, Electro-magnetism, and Diamagnetism, are pre- 
sented, briefly, it is true, but all the more profitable to the learner on 
that t. The ber of the Elements is stated at 62, and that of 
the Planets (including Asteroids) at 60 ; other school-book authors, be- 
bind the age, generally set them down variously at from 30 to 50, 
Platinum no longer figures in the Table of Specific Gravities as the 
heaviest of substances, but gives place to Iridium. Venus is made a 
little larger, instead of smaller, than the Earth :—and so, in every de- 
partment, whatever advance has been made by scientific research during 
the last few years, will be found embodied here, 

The terminology of the work has received due attention, and is re- 
markably exact. We might indeed dispute the precision of a few defini- 
tions, but only upon the nics applications of severe principles of 
criticism. We doubt also the correctness of some of the guides to 
pronunciation which the author gives; but these indeed are trifling 
points to notice in a book of such real and almost unexceptionable 
excellence. 


Mr. John W. 8. Hows, a professor of elocution, long and favourably 
known in New York, bas put his knowledge of the best authors to good 
use in the compilation of Zhe Ladies’ Reader, published by Butler & Co., 
of Philadelpbia. It is posed of selections of prose and verse sulted 
for elocutionary exercises in ladies’ schools, or for family reading circles. 
It is a new selection, and will be turned to with pleasure by those who 
are eye and ear weary of the formal old elegant extracts which have so 
long done duty. The selections are very generally made with judgment, 
though some trifling pleces by authors of slight and passing reputation 
might well have been omitted. The brief elementary instructions in 
elocution which introduce the volume strike us as excellently well 
adapted to their purpose. 


We have been somewhat ‘surfeited of late with chess and chess Iitera- 
ture, including the very silly book written about Paul Morpby, by his 
Secretary—an Englishman, we are sorry to confess ; yet Mr. Daniel W. 
Fiske’s Book of the First American Chess Congress will be welcome to »very 
person who takes an interest in the noble game. Its contents ensure for 
it a permanent value. It contains, in addition to a full record of ail the 
games and other proceedings of the Congress, an Introductory Sketch of 
the History of Chers, and a very copious chapter on Incidents in the His- 
tory of American Chess, in the course of which figures Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Lewis Rou, Aaron Burr, Lowenthal, Paul Morphy, and last, not 
least, Maelzel’s Automaton Chess Player. Mr. Fiske is eminently quali- 
fied for the task he has undertaken, and he has performed it with equal 
ability and modesty. The book is, with great propriety, dedicated to 
Paul Morphy. 














Hine Avis. 

We retarn to the examination of the Exhibition of French and English 
Paintiogs, at the Mational Academy of Design, which gives renewed plea- 
sure at each visit. Noticing the pictures merely in the order in which 
we bappen to recollect them, we turn first to Breton’s Inlerior of a Caba- 
rd,—e picture almost of the first rank io its class, Its title sufficiently 
explains its subject. The keeper of the cabaret, a woman, is ordering ou 
a man who seems to lack either the money or the will to pay for the 
wine that he has drank. At the same table with, the to-be-ejected man, 
an old gen d’armes has sunk into vicous slumber. His hat has fallen off, 
and his eword hangs upon him in a very careless and anavailable 
manner. Two men sitting near, on the opposite side, pause in their 
convereation to watch the ecene ; and in the back ground are other figures. 
The fine effects of this picture are due to grouping, character and ex- 
pression. The worthlessness of the man who may be called the principal 
figure, the prompt decision with which the woman orders him out, the 
feebleneés of the officer of the law, who is plalaly about as usefal asleep 
as awake in such an emergency, and the curious, pausing attitude of the 
men who watch the issue of the scene, are all expressed with a mastery to 
which close observation of life and fhe drawing equally contribute. in 
form, especially in outline, the work is admirable : it is somewhat lacking 
in richness and etrength of colour.—A fine pieture by the same hand, but 
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not equal to this, is Rustic Courtship (no. 20) by the same hand. The 
figures have less character, the grouping less animation. ; 
In The Evening Prayer (a0. 37), we have the first speeimen of Couture’s 
work which has really justified to the American public the painter's 
trans-atlantic zeputation. This picture shows him indeed the facile prin- 
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The Albion, 








ceps among French colorists, perhaps among all living painters. The 
picture is not highly charged with positive colour ; but blues and grays 
lightly relieved by warmer tints are used with great effect. The figure 
is that of a peasant lad, whose face is rather feeble and sentimen- 
tal in expression ; but it is fiaely modelled, and the painting of the flesh, 
the eyes, and the hair is strikingly true and beautiful. We look with in- 
terest for the Decadence of Rome, which bas not yet arrived. It is of 
course not the large picture world-renowned under that name, but the 
small sketch for it finished by the master’s own band. 

Frere is among French painters, the poet of humble life. Nine of his 
exquisite little pictures are to be found {a this collection ; and of these, 
perhaps, The Little Housekeeper (n0. 72), is the best exponent of the paint- 
er’s peculiar powers. It shows a little peasant girl superintending the 
preparation of the family boulli. She stands by the little stove, and with 
a grave sense of the importance of her task, skims the large kettle with 
a strainer that her little hand can but just manage. The picture is re- 
markable for a fidelity to the facts of nature, which cannot but satisfy 
the most exacting of realists. The utensils, the vegetables, and the wood 
which lie around the little cook, are painted with minute care and painful 
stady ; and the girl’s costume has received no less attention. It is not a 
costume “ idealised” into the poetry of rags or the primness of neat pre- 
cision, but just such & stuff gown, with apron and cap, asalittle peasant girl 
would be likely to wear on such duty. But though here is all of the faith- 
fulness of Pre-Raphaelitiem, and more, there is noneof itsfolly. Afterall, 
the girl is the centre of interest in the picture, whether as to its sentiment 
or its painting. Pots and pans, carrots and cabbages are but her sat- 
tellites in fact, and so in the pictare they are but accessories. And even 
in the figure of the little girl herself, the careful painting of the gown 
and cap does not divert attention from the face and the attitade. In the 
latter, by the way, we notice a charming little bit of characteristic truth ; 
it is the light closing and partial withdrawal of the unemployed hand; 
Watch a child engaged in any employment like that of the little house- 
keeper, and see how true this passage is. In colour this picture, like all 
of Frere’s, is rich and pleasing. As to the advantage of small canvasses 
for such subjects as these; compare this picture with the one of life size, 
The Pe Squirrel (00. 3), by Antigua, which hangs just above it. The lat- 
ter, although a fine picture, is oppressive from its size. Why have fif- 
‘teen square feet occupied by what can be just as well, and better, put 
upon one? 

Akio, in treatment, though not in subject, or in sentiment, to Frere’s 
works is Stevens’ Return from the Bal Masqué (no. 186). It shows a young 
girl in a sort of debardeuse dress (though with short skirts, instead of 
trousers very tight above and very loose below,) who is jast unlocking 
the door of her chamber, perhaps au cinquieme, if not even higher. The 
flame from the bracket above her head begins to pale in the gray of the 
morning, and she shows that mingling of languor and subsidiag excite- 
ment, which lead us to fear that, although she is plainly a dainty little 
body, she may fling herself at once upon her bed, and postpone the tak- 
ing off of her quaint costame until she awakes toward mid-day. The 
drawing of this figure can hardly be too mach praised. The pose of the 
legs and feet, the bend of the body, in which the momentariness of the 
action is expressed, the arch turning of the little head, are exquisite. 
Note, too, the minute carefulneas with which the costume is painted, 
even to the wrinkles of the silk stockings at the angle of the foot and 
leg, where a second rate painter would have thought to gratify an un- 
Observant, or a vulgar eye, by presenting only a smooth surface. 

‘Wwion’s Church Porch (no. 25), upon which we have before remarked, 
ia a very fine example of the power of unity of feeling in composition. 
‘The treatment of the subject would not seem to promise an elevating 
effect. Of the church little is seen ; of the surrounding landscape less. 
The figures are coarsely clad peasants, whose faces are marked with all 
the rudeness which belongs to their class of life ; and even of these faces 
we do not see many, for a large proportion of the more prominent figures 
have their backs turned towards, and we have a rear view of their hair, 
and their coats and trowsers, and of the soles of their shoes. And yet 
there is diffused through the whole group such an earnest absorbing reli- 
gious sentiment that the picture awakens in the sp who 
bis attention to it for a while a silent reverential admiration. Ia other 
respects it is not less excellent. The sky is full of light, and the clouds 
are fleeting and mobile. The atmospheric effect is fine; and so the co- 
lour. The more we consider this work the higher we are disposed to | 
rank it. 





——— 
THE DUTY OF MAKING A WILL. 

The disposal of Lord Northwick’s pictures, collected during a life ex- 
tending for nearly a quarter of a century beyond the average term al- 
lotted to man, pied ive days, attracted buyers or buyers’ 
agents from all parts of the kingdom, and realised a sum amounting in 
round numbers to nearly £100,000. So extensive a collection has not 
been sold for many years, The residents and visitors of Cheltenbam 
knew its value, and will long lament its unfortunate dispersion. The 
galleries at Thirlestane-house were the pride of Cheltenham. They were 
to that thriving town what the National Gallery is to the metropolis. 

y were open all the year round, without fee or charge of any kind, 
and their liberal owner had no greater  ~ than that of knowing 
that his pictures drew visitors by the hundred. In like manner, at North- | 
wick-park, near Campden, his lordship had built a spacious gallery, 
which was never closed at any hour of the day to the public, and being 
the only gallery for many miles round, was greatly valued by all the 

hbourbood. 





atil within the last year or two Lord Northwick spent much of his 
time oy Ow among his pictures, and took great delight in pointing 
out their beauties to on ee oe visitor who might ask permission to 
see the collection. He had a kind way of getting into conversation with 
young people, and would explain the difference between one school of 
painting and another, and show bow to discern the great points in a pic- 
ture, where to look for merits, and bow to distinguish between good and 
bad. It was a pride and pleasure to him to know that either at Chelten- 
ham or Northwick-park his treasures were appreciated by the public. 
Few mea of bis rank and retired habits had more public spirit. Not his 
pictures only, but his whole house and park were at the service of the 
public. Those who have frequented that lovely spot for pic-nics or par- 
ties of pleasure know well the hospitality with which its noble owner 
would send out choice fruit or other refreshment by way of welcome to 
his often uokaown visitors. As for Thirlestane-house, it was for all prac- 
tical parposes a public institution, of which Cheltenbam and its visitors 
reaped the benefit. These splendid collections are now scattered to the 
winds. They were brought together in the course of a very long life, 
they cost immense sams of money, and repaid their owner by the gratifi- 
on they afforded to bis own refined taste and the pleasures they af- 
forded to others. But they are scattered, and it me be a whole gene- 
ration before another collection at all approaching to it ip number, value, 
nd public usefulness shall be formed. 
And it is this thought that suggests these remarks. We contemplate 
the dispersion of these pictures with two pene reflections, which, by 
way of caution or suggestion to other ee, we wish to impress 
ve } a) ei. 
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would be made by which they would be preserved there for the use of | 


the public. This turns out to be a mistake. Those works of art have 
gone to the highest bidder, and their sale is regarded as a great cala- 


mity. 

Undoubtedly, he who collects treasures of art in the way Lord North- 
wick did, and zives the public the benefit of them during his life, dozs a 
great service in bis day and generation ; bat it is impossible not to re- 
member how much greater a service be renders who not only forms a 
collection, but provides for its perpetuity. To collect pictures at great 
cost and then sell them by auction is to throw to the winds a large 
amount of money. The difference between purchase and sale is the price 
of the owner’s enjoyment during his lifetime, and a costly price it often 
is ; whereas a comparatively small edition to this expense would save the 
labour and thought of years from the auctioneer’s hammer, and, what is 
worse, from uselessness and oblivion. In the next place, see the duty of 
making a will. These collections are dispersed because they form a por- 
tion of the personalty of the deceased, and there being no instructions as 
to their dispoeal, there is no choice but to sell them, and appropriate 
their proceeds among the heirs-at-law. Next to the miechief of making 
an unfair will is tha: of making none at all. Had Lord Northwick or- 
dered by will the sale of bis pictures, however disappointed the world 
might have been, it would have been felt that he had a right to do as he 
liked. But dying intestate, the sale follows as a matter of course, and 
the results of a long life and large fortune devoted to works of art are 
just nowhere. Many of our readers are men of fortane and collectors of 
art treasures ; we think the fate of Lord Northwick’s pictures is a lesson 
to them. A gallery of pictures left to a family or to the public is an 
offering at the shrine of art ; but, sold by auction, and dispersed among 
innumerable private purchasers, is sheer vanity and labour lost. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 
Both masters and men seem to us aiming at more than is within their 
nqneus power or province. 
he men ere right in wishing to shorten the hours of labour, especi- 
ally when they put it on the ground of a desire to give the working man 
leisure to improve bis mind. It would be fair on the part of the men to 
say, “ We will only work for nine bours.’”’ That is a simple question quite 
distinct from the rate of wages which must fluctuate with many causes 
and circumstances, The men might have said fairly and vely 
enough, “ We will work well for nine hours, and you will find your ac- 
count in it ; a willing workman can do more in nine hours than a dissa- 
tisfled in ten.” If in reply the masters insisted on a propor- 
tionate reduction of wages the men should have submitted at once ; leav- 
ing to another time the question whether the wages for the working da 
of nine hours should not be raised. The whole question might, indeed, 
be best solved by the wages being fixed per hour ; in that way some men 
could work ten hours and others nine hours, as the masters’ wants or the 
men’s individual necessities dictated. The very weak point of the men’s 
cause is where they claim the reduction of the hours on the ground that 
many of their fellow-workmen are out of work, and that they wish to 
work short time to make room for the emer og he 3 This, as we pointed 
out some weeks ago, is an attempt to make the building trade su t all 
the professed craftsmen connected with it—a feat which no ie ever 
achieved. Why, if there are building operatives out of work, it is a proof 
that there is a glut of labour in the market, yet the combined operatives 
wish so to rale the trade that there shall never be a glut of labour, and 
tbat no one shall ever be unemployed. If this were so, the craft of a 
builder would be excluded from the changes and chances whica indicate 
in all other callings the time when supply exceeds demand, and which 
checks supply by the p'ainly visible fact of men out of work. If the idea 
of the operatives were carried out it would amount toa rule that no mat- 
ter how small the demand for operatives—no matter bow trifling the 
work to be done—it should be divided amongst the whole trade. Ifina 
town there was only one house to be built one week, the whole four or 
five hundred operative builders sheuld Late even though only at 
an hour per day, so that none should be unemployed! The absurdity is 
glaring. 
The masters are wrong in asking the mea to sign the document. 
Bagpese the men starved into submission ; they can sign the document 
and join the society in secret. If the masters try to put down public 
combinations they must expect to find seeret societiee—a Vehm ht 
of masons and bricklayers. Such a secret association could 
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pare its h 
some critical time the Trollopes, or other obnoxious builders would find 
their. yard deserted. The masters might — = ant nod men, 
taught bh risy by necessity, would deny complicity, by this stab 
to the eub-wouke “feed fat their ancient grudge” against their employ- 


ers. A strong proof of the bad policy of“ putting down” all associa- 
tious of the men is that many non society woken and individuals “ locked 
out” at present, bitterly lament their non-combination, and have vowed 
never again to allow a lock out to find them so unprepared. 
We most complain in this =e of the tone of some writers and 
peakers, who d combinations and strikes by the men as in them- 
selves unjustifiable andimmoral. A strike is wfter all ouly leaving work, 
and this is a free country. No man need work at any rate of w: un- 
less he likes. Persuading other men to strike is also quite le ittmate ; 
it is only advising your fellow-craftsman to set what you think the pro- 
per value on his work. Barristers dare to do this; they presume to say 
that they will not work at less than guinea fees, and they will not alone 
“ put into Coventry” the man who works for less or who takes a brief 
without the intervention of an attorney, but they can actually deprive 
him of his power of earning his bread by denouncing him through the 
instrumentality of the Beachers — 
“ What in the Barristers but a proper rule 
Ia in the bricklayer flat blasphemy.” 
In the same way Doctors agree to “cut” any physician who advertises 
or takes less than guinea fees ; and yet this is defended as upholding the 
—_—-, the ession. Why should there not also be “ the dignity of 
abour 





The question is not entirely one of baying in the cheapest, and selling 
in the dearest market. The master builder who starves his men into 
submission may give the public next month a rotten shed, nicely deco- 
rated, instead of the cottage he was paid to build. Masons brick- 
layers screwed down to the lowest or forced to work the longest 
time, can do bad work, not worth the lowest wages ever given—and 
work also which cannot be detected until the house falls, for in house- 
building you must trust to the faith of workers, you cannot inspect 
at every stroke of work. People praise piecework, bat the man paid by 
piece has an interest in doing it quickly ; and quick work may mean 
“ soamping” and bad work—while by one 
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only an interest in doing his work well.— Spectator. 
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Tar Dean Season or Loypoy.—The dulluess of the Metropolitan daily 
prees at this season, furnishes the Evaminer with a subject for mirth and 
amariness at the expense of its contemporaries, 

The sme | of the dead season of the newspaper oon © wr) has 
set in unusually — this year. A female sailor appe: in the col- 
umns of SSaeaaaen ae The most constant — Supestion bc 
ber such a fore partridge shooting. The isa 
standing dish. It is beginning to cms oxy stale, and Mr. Chadwick bas 
not fr it. The Westminster Palace clock bas come in for a good 
stroke of controveray, Sir C. Barry and Mr. Denison —— 
a each other point blank, and succeeding only in making it impos- 
sible for the public to jadge between them. Musical festivals are now in 
full season, and it is in the highest degree interesting to the public to 
learn what has been sung, and how — the various meetings It is 
as relishing as telling people the d at a feast. Great 
ern still fills a paragraph. She wets, rolls, pitches, and sends, 
the hands of a lent of the Times, who tosses her abou 
heart’s content. Volunteer Rifle Corps are very serv 
et Bee of the uniform is always good for 

Thames is quite run out. It might almost be 

left town with the rest of the world, not a word 

Monster tarnips Lave not yet come 

considering the wants of the season, and t 

of dreadful accidents. Meetings to teach e 
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cal agriculturists are greatly wanted, and would find a fair field for en. 
ok ong As regards the capabilities of the soil, it is 

are great openings to settlers in the cultivation of 

coffee, hemp, flax, while coal and iron may be 

Wheat, it is stated, may be more cheaply grown there than in America ; 
and it is expceted that by and by the same may be ae 

ton. In tea, broadcloths, and other articles, we might y 





| pete with the Chinese and Russians in the markets of Cen’ 


while in exchange we might receive gold and immense quantities of 
wool. Various reforms are suggested, such as the right 
acquire land in fee simple, and the concession of a power to redeem 
The committee declare in favour of more local government 
than at present exists in India, and they also recommend the introduc- 
tion of non-official Europeans and natives icto the Legislative Couneil. 
The conclading sentences of the report sug; painful reflections. 
An improved state of feeling is said now to exist between the settlers and 
the natives, but still we find it in evidence that the latter “ have not been 
so kindly treated as they ought to have been ;” and that “ drun- 
kennees is a great obstacle to the settlement of Ew of the 
class in India.” The native character so universally couse Wan. 
presented as “ the growth of ages of misgoveroment,” and the Commit- 
tee are of opinion—an opinion supported by facte—that by good conduct 
and good management a great uscendancy may be aequired over the na- 
tive mind. “ Every Englishman,” says the report, “ should go to India 
with a deep sense of bis responsibility, (mot only to those whom he is 
about to govern or among whom he is about to reside, but to his own 
country, whose character for firmness, justice, and forbearance is 
bound constantly, zealously, and by personal example to maintain.” 


Tue Express Evcente—Hardly a day passes that there do not arrive 
at Milan, Brescia, and Cremona mothers or other female relatives of the 
ponte wounded soldiers ; they are all received by the inhabitants in the 
indest manner. I must not omit stating that many of these mothers or 
sisters owe to the inexhaustible generosity of the of the French 
the means of reaching the bedside of their children or their brothers. 
One instance has fallen under my own observation,—a lady whose cir- 
cumstances did not at the moment permit of visiting ber child, a youn 
soldier who was wounded most severely at the battle of 
who is now in hospital at Cremona with a bullet in bis knee; she ad- 
dressed a letter to the Duchess of Magenta—the wife of the gallant Mac 
Mabon—who lost not a moment in 
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sp: 
destination at 6 o’clock. At 8 o'clock the Empress left, but at half 
7 a sum amply sufficient for the expenses of the mother’s journey to Cre- 
mona wes brought to her, and delivered with an exquisite delicacy which 
enhanced the gift. The Empress tly did not wish to quit Paris 
and leave a benefit unaccomplished* This is bat one out of many in- 
stances that could be cited.— of London Times. 


Comrort ror Preacuers.—You see that country <a 
out of that ivy-covered church in that beautiful ch 
their faces, the poe. the dairy maids, the drain. the sta- 
ble-boys ; what could they do tow: pas in the 
soned, scholarly, elegant piece of com ion which b pied 
last half hour? Why, they could not understand a sentence of it. Yet it 
has done them . The general effect is wholesome. They have got 
a little —they have felt themselves floating on a gentle carrent, 
ing in right direction. Only enthusiastic young divines expect 
mass of their congregation to do all they exhort them todo. You must 
advise a man to do a thing a hundred times probably before you can 
him to do it once. You know that a breeze, blowing at thirty-five 
aa hour, does very well if it carries a large ship along in its own direc- 
tion at the rate of eight. And even so, the practice of your bearers, 
though truly influenced by what you say to them, lags tremendously be- 
hind the rate of your preaching. Be content, my friend, if 
tain a movement, cure though slow, in the right way. 
angry with your raral flock on Sandays, if you 
faces, while you are preaching, the evidence that 
a word you say. And don’t be entirely eT ae 
them good for all that, And if you do good at all, 
to grumble, though you may not be doing it in 
would like best. I have known men, aceustomed to sit 
balf-attentive, under the sermons of an easy-going but orthodox 
er, who feli quite indignant when they went to a church 
tention was kept on the stretch all the time the sermon 
they would or no. _ They felt that this intrusive in r 
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course, compelling them to attend, was of the nature 
of an unjustifiable infraction of the liberty of the su 
was “ What earthly right has that man to make us 
without getting our consent? We go to church to 
pels us to listen !— Frazer's Magazine, for August. 
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Sream Yacurs.—Besides the Royal yachts, Adm 
Yachts have been built for several noblemen and gen’ 
Royal yachts comprise the Victoria and Albert, steam 
her steam r, the Osborne; the Fairy, steam sloop, and 
tender, the Elfin. The vessel owned by the Vice-Commodore of 
Royal Yacht Squadron, Mr. Talbot, M. P., is a steamer, the 

Royal 


5 
ree 
Teheve 


George’s Yacht Club, Lord Oiho Filagerald, te the Cndenti, 
ze’s Yacht Club, itz d, is ’ 
of 30 tone. The CQommodore of the al Welsh 
Mr. F. Ashton Smith, hoists his pendant in steamer, the Sea Ser- 
pent, of 120 tons; Mr. W. Beaumont, M. P., has a screw 
the Pleiad, of 265 tons; Mr. Anderson, the Norseman, 

tons, belongs 

screw 


2 


Captain M-Clintock, R. N., the 
the Firgly, of Cowes, of 111 
Greenock. 


screw steamer, of 130 tons, of Cowes ; 
screw, 77 tons; Mr. Litton, of 

Mr. Paley, of Preston, the Aurora, 
pool, the Annie, of 70 tons. Mr. W 
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ze 
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Club is e steamer, the Duchesse de Brabant, of 1 
Prisse. We have here 26 steam vessels (besides 
have come under our observation) specially 

their owners.— Steam Shipping t 
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Tus Rosstan Press.—A Petersburg 
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Fl 


ven to journalism 
adopted since the accession of ander II. Hesays :—At 
there are 50 or 60 daily, weekly, and monthly papers publ 
Petersbarg, three-quarters of which are written in Russian, 
the greater portion started since the war. The most rel 
and the most free discussion are to be found in the R: 
the French or German The Government 
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| that object afoot hy the aniversity, and asom—bat 

effect was fet a y = 

& rery inadequate one to porebate the was epeedil obtained. 
Eldon, ing the state of t!e subscription, took jon, at one 

of the university addresses to her M , to way to the then Vice-Chan- 


ajesty 
I bave been told that the university is anxious to 
and I should be v7 ie to 
service in securing collection.” 


cluding Lord Eidon’s donation. “I will go to 


£1,000 required in a short period, for 


subscribe a second time rather than lose 


some 
te £2.000 
if The Vice- 
Chancellor thanked his lordship for his munificent offer, ard informed 
Lord Eldon next day that, baving seen Mr. Woodbarn that morning, he 
was bappy to say that gentleman was now so anxious that the drawings 
should be deposited at Oxford, that he was willing to reduce the price to 
a sum which exceeded only by £1,000 the amount already subscribed. in- 


— who have already given will | this flexibility of throat, and reproduce the bar a , 
noble specimens of art.” | had a small copper tube, about the size and length of a quill, in which 


son when this skilful songeter utters his delicious nts; hence I could 
|employ bim as my teacher. [I went constantly to the wood of Romain- 
ville, the skirt of which almost joined the street in which I lived, and 
laying myself on a soft bed of moss in the densest foliage, I challenged 





TO THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS OF NEW YORK 
AND THE PUBLIC. 


my @aster to give me lessons. (The nightingale sings both by night! []NFORTUNATELY FOR THIS COMMUNITY THERE HAVE BEEN TOO MANY 


and day, and slightest whistle, in tune or not, makes bim strike ap 


| quack medicines brought before its notice 


The people being too credulous have easily 


directly.) I wanted to imprivt on my memory the musical phrases with | been led to the purchase and use of such articles. This is to be regretted, for the reason that 
| which the bird composes its melodies. The following are the most strik- | ere re many others superior in every way. There is not one family out of « thouswmd that 


| ing among them :— Tiow tiou-tiou, ul-wl ul-ut-ut, tehitchou, tchitchou, tchit-tchit, 
; 
| berless chirps, these impossible rrrrrouits, and recompose them by a mu- 


| sical process. Now, here was the difficulty. I only koew so mach of 


immediately,” | music as a natural taste had taught me, and my knowledge of barmony | 
said the gentleman alluded to, “and bave no doubt I shall raise the | was hence a very feeble resource. 


I must add that, in order to 


An) 


imitate 
ek I 





Lord Eldon paused for a few moments, and then said,— No, you shall | a steel piston, moving very freely, produced the different sounds I re- 


not go to Oxford. The clergy and fellows of colleges have already res- 

them, and I doubt not to the utmest ex- 

tent of their ability,—perhaps in some instances beyond the strict line of 

I bave the 

money at my banker’s: I will pay the £3,000, and the drawings are your 
eum. 


ponded to the calls made upon 
pradence,—for I know the generous spirit of an Oxford man. 


own.” —Athen 





Cdess. 


PROBLEM No. 559. By E. E. Quiweyr. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in two moves. 


Sorvrion to Prosreu No. 558. 


White. Black. 
k R takes Kr, ch. | K takes P, (best). 
Q wo K BT, ch. KwQs. 
3. Kw Q5, ch. | K moves. 
4. Q checkmates. 


To Conresponpents.—R. de Trobriand. We sball reply next week. 


The Book of the first American Chess Congress, edited by D. W. Fiske, is at 
which db the 


last completed. The long delay 





of the work and its com arose from two causes : In the first 

















uired ; this tube represented in some respects the nigbtingale’s throat. 
bis instrament would have to work mechanically : clockwork set in 
motion the bellows, opened or clored a valve which produced the twit- 
tering, the modulation, and the sliding notes, while it guided the piston 
according to the different degrees of speed and depth I wanted to reach. 


accordance with the sounds it produced, flap its wings, leap trom branch 
to branch, &. But this part of my task troubled me much less than the 
other, as it was purely mechanical. I will not attempt to describe to 


say that, after repeated experiments, I created a system, half musical, 
half mechanical, which only required to be improved by fresh studies. 
Provided with this instrument, | barried off to the wood of Romainville, 
where I seated myself ander an oak, near which I bad often heard a 
nightingale sing, which 1 thought was the ‘ star’ among the virtuosi. I 
wound up the clockwork, and it began playing in the midst of profound 
silence ; but the las notes had scarce died away ere a concert commenced 
from various parts of the wood, which I was almost inclined to regard as 
| protest against my clumsy imitation. This collective lesson 
did not suit my purpose, for I wished to compare and stady and could 
positively distinguish nothing. Fortunately for me, all the musicians 
, as if by word of command. and one of them began a solo ; it was 
doubtlessly the premier suje. the Duprez of the company—possibly the 
nightingale | have just mentioned. This tenour indulged me with a suc- 
cession of duleet sounds and accents, which I followed with all the at- 
tention of an industrious pupil. Thus I passed a portion of the night ; 
my was indefatigable, and, for my part, 
ms At length we were obliged to part, for, in spite of the plea- 
sure I felt, I began to grow chilly and sleepy. However, my lesson had 
done me 80 much good that the next morning I began making important 


I attained the required result—the nightingale’s soug was perfectly 
imitated.” 


, &e. Thad to analyse these strange sounds, these num- | 


“ T had also to impart motion to the bird: it must move its beak in | 


the reader all the trials and investigations | had to make ; suffice it to | 


was not weary of 


corrections in my mechanism. After five or six more visits tu the wood 








A NOVEL MODE OF ADVERTISING, 
THE ELLIPTIC BEO sPRING COMPANY OF THIS CITY 


said to have had the «flect of largely increa-ing 
aad ‘be 


vertisement of (heir chrap lexurtous bed-bottom closes 


seem Ww 
tuady mavufacture as good pe orreets thev pretend to—one 
-bottoms—and 


HK 
that will bear 
ot y can, fore, afford wo be magnan mous. 
business is at 


208 BEDE A: GEORGE F. GRAY, Agent, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 





NTRODUCED 4 NEW FRINCIPLE IN ADVERTISING, A SHORT TIMB AGO, WHICH 
their business A long descriptive ad- 
in this wine >—" Preferring that 


a comparison of merit should be made, we invite persons in ques of a bed to examine every 
other Before purchasing the Elliptic Spring. To facilitae the togulry, we gratuitously ap- 
pend the names and places of business of all oar \bere fs acy o ber firm of 
which we bave not yat heard, will cheerfu)ly add it wo the list, upon 4 advised of its 
existener.”” Adthough the emmoray is under to pore y by x 
st tforw: course, we have not heard of their example having been followed by any ri- 
valfirm. The fants of the case wou the ptic Bed Spring Company ac 
































ig. | 18 not necessitated at one time of the year or another, to use some tonfe for the regulation of 
the organs of the stomach for the preservation of health. It is only necessary for such per- 

| sons to peruse the notices of the press—a power which is only for the benefit of the mass—to 
know which is the best article to use. This letter is intended not only to call the attention of 

the New York public, but of all classes of people throughout the world who may be tronbled 

| with Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nausea, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, or any Bilious Complainta, 


| in consequence of which they may be in want of some remedy for any of these diseases 


| 


HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 


have been lately introduced into the New York market with the most wonder 


Lecesa, 





There are many difficulties to contend with in the introduction of an article of this kind, there 
{ having been so many bogus compounds put into the market and the eredulity of the people so 
| much trifled with, that they will hardly give their attention to any new thing, however much it 





| may be deserving of their attention. Physicians throughout the country of the first class have 
been unanimous in their recommendations, and in all the priucipal cities the leading drug 
gists have lent their assistance to promote the sale of these Bitters, It must therefore appear 
perfectly plain to the mind of any person who will give the matter due consideration, that the 
article must possess qualifications heretofore undiscovered. Our sales are large enough to 
give us the greatest satisfaction pecuniarily ; but having them now thoroughly introduced into 
the United States market, we are desirous that every one should have an opportunity of test 


ing its goodness and judging for themselves. 


Tt is convenient for the purchase of any one who 
may be desirous of buying it, being 


For Sale Everywhere. 
We take pleasure in making the Public acquainted with a few points in connection with this 
article :-— 
The consumption of 


a Sen: 


2 Celeb 
for the past year in the South and West amounted to 
Over Half a Million Bottles, 


and from its manifest steady increase in times past it is evident that during the coming year 
the consumption will reach near 


Une Million Bottles, 





This immense amount could never have been sold but for the,rare medicinal properties con 
tained in the preparation and the sanction of the most prominent physicians in these sections 
of the country where the article is best known, who not only recommend the Bitters to their pa 
tients but are ready at all times to give testimonials to {ts efficacy in all cases of stomach de- 
rangements and the diseases peculiar to those portions of the Union. This {s not a temporary 
popularity obtained by extraordinary efforts in he way of trumpeting the qualities of the 


Bitters, but a solid estimation of the invaluable 
as lifetime itself. 


dicine which is destined to be as enduring 


During the Summer and Fall the vicinity of most of oureAmerican streams {s rendered ex- 
tremely unhealthy by the deadly miasma. In the South and West this is especially the case } 
but the same fatal influences are active slong the rivers of the North and East, to say nothing 
of the densely populated and filthy cities, where miasmatic affections are equally prevalent, 

H h Bitters 
have proved a God-send to regions where Fevers and various other Bilious Complaints have 
counted their victims by hundreds, Testimonials innumerable have been given, establishing 
the fact that the magical powers of the Bitters in rendering the miasma less fatal by strength- 
ening the digestive organs, and through them the whole system, ahd thus arming the body 
against the insidious attacks of disease. The Summer in all parts of the Union brings with it 
certain diseases of the stomach and bowels, which greatly increase the list of mortality. 


Not only will persons who are apparently flushed with health indulge to an undue extent in 
fruits of various kinds, and thus superinduce Diarrhoa and Dysentery, but the heat, of tiself, 
will operate upon the systems of those who are natural'y weak, and cause such an enervation 
that disease is sure to follow. The Bitters have been found a speedy and certain remedy for 
affections of this description, and when used regularly during warm weather, 


A Positive Preventive Against Sickness 
































from such cause. Indeed, it is chiefly on account of its tonic properties, which are particularly 
graver IMPORTING TAILORS Diarrhas 
Papen yy se pe ot his leisure to nave Guth bean eneeadas naan GPanctons to cnees of eh Reemeers, Sak 
its compilation ; in the second place the work grew his hands — Hostetter’s Bitters 
Btore, 1 of Goods , 
— yp ty me et  enagee the beat at ont delay enn SE Peis a aa Seg ae ppd fA Bales, oe soepes = * | nave achieved such a wide reputation. Hundreds of people have been restored to bealth by 
will now give place to the which they cannot fall to ¢ at Messrs. HARLOW, PAYNE & CO., Se Oe ee ee ee ee a, 
the able manner in which the work has been written. Neither time nor pains| (MANUPFACTURERt’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) _ | the stomach, liver, and other digestive organs mildly, but powerfully, and soon restores them 
have beea spared to render it worthy of the occasion which called it into being. ini Onwicetitew Or ttle ete ee i to a condition essential to the healthy discharge of the functions of nature. As a cure for 
The book ten chapters, four of which are to the events whic Adapted to the wants of ¥ who appreciate style and quality Diarrhosa and Dysentery, there is nothing to be compared with these celebrated Bitters for 
took place AB ie Congress, ond oer een h related to that Clothing. certainty of action. Persons oa eetemery habits are on oe to = me pe peor 
pooting Chees-pla nited MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, liquors by bodily weakness some harmless class of our citizens 
as this portion of the work undoa tealy’ te the Introductory #k of the his- 57 Walker Street, New York. will find in 
ya pet ity 8g lt : Hestetter's Ceictrated Stomach Mit 
. G. Allen, account u a , Surpass by far io article 
ews ao aes rs on the Congres, and must render the book a valuable ea tn Susution che bene ‘abd Re READINGS, with | Precisely the ey roqeive: | Dh in potent ane tenis and Guns piietahie to the tants, ane 
uisition to admirers of Chess literature. private pupils, at bis old Residence No. 5 Cottage Place, near Biewcker St. acts upon the epfeebled faculties of the system with a revivifying effect, cheering the spirits, 
‘4 uae eee dispelling that melancholy feeling which is too apt to attend physical lassitade, and yet without 
oe eae ns sw . ~ ” for drink. Literary men and others whose 
The GAME was one of the Match between P. and L. Paulsen, crentiny SnaEbae cE pete compels 
following played at the Chess Congress in October, 1 A M®:. BODSTEIN has, Removed (9. No $4. west ; venty Second pe inom ep ee a om ame nba ng to wet totes eae 
Street, where > wr nar we ve “ meneing recourse more le Some 
(IRREGULAR OPENING.) for the beason on MONDAY the 19h SEP EMBeR. Application to be made at the House. men who have contributed to the glory of this country would have been spared a great deal of 
‘ pynite (PD : pues ) 2 ar) YY = ) > r suffering and reserved from untimely graves if they had turned from the cup of sorrow to 
to to ROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
2K KttwoB3 Qk to B3 16 QRWR2(c) QRto POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Hestetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. 
3 ar B3 (a) KttoB3 17 QwRE tks K B No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FUURTH STREET, New York. In the hour of prostration of spirit and nervous debili y, they generally fly to the maddening 
4K BwQKts KBwQBa 18 Kt P tks Q R to Kt 3 ch Boskeixe AND DAY SCHOOL, OL AL AND COMMERCIAL.—THIS INSTI- | powl, in which they find but poor relief. As a substitute for this, the Bitters must be consl- 
5 Castles Castles 19 KtoR BtoK R6 tate will on tbe 15th of SECTEMBER. It presents a coure S | aered invaluabl 
6KKtteKP KRtK 20 KRt0Q() QBtoKtT ch | istruction i alli oe ap nme Thy ey EP reer 
7K hy + | Kt QP tka K ie 21 Kto Kt B tks B P ch sta ~. wih nn egg: ty pantie. Pak the:r pareota during the | The ailments incident to old age are numerous and extremely trying. ‘The majority of them 
e344 | 4 toQ Kt4 22 KtoB B to Kt 7 ch past roug years, &c., to be had. ROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. | however, are q of the g effect of years upon the organs concerned in 
9 KBwkK 2 Kt tks K P - > wo . BtoR6 ch References. digestion. A stomach which has been too severely tested by indulgencies in epicureanism ge- 
8.—Rev. Dr. F. nerally revol's when we attain the steady side of fifty, and the disorders 
it KBe Ba” i Rek 3 25 hod KB bing 4 GENEY «keer. Dr, Sates ff Asnseers. be <a vant ty Gaetan ren ponovirt mon as are Contained foe m= 
2 WASHING | ON —Hon, Lewts Cans, Secretary of State. 
12 Pwo QBs ouse 26 R tks Q B RwK7 BOSTON .—Prof. L. Agassrz. Hostetter’s Bitters. 
13 PtoQKt4 B to Kt 3 27 gk toR Rt R3 PRINURTON.—Prof A, Guror. 
U4 PwQRs Kt P tks P wPwQs BwkKé NEW YORK.—0; K1n0, freien of Columbia en. None of the more violent remedies will accomplish the desired end, without leaving results 
And White resigns. Rav, ie 3. Tene ead ** | that render them worse than the disease, Elderly persons may use the Bitters daily as per 
(a) Afs with ») BtoK BS - Rev. Dr. F. directions om the bottle, and they will find in it a stimulant pecaliarly beneficial for comfort” 
a) vourite move r. Panlsen.—(‘ although an obvious ing declining years, as it is pleasant to the palate, invigorating to the bowels, lient 
move would have cost him the loss of the Game.—(c) He woald have done bet- i MISS HAINES \ tonic, and rejuvensting generally. We have the evidence of thousands of aged ‘sana 
we te pig. QwQRrse ney trees to - assy or to (2) | FR SesOrruLLr INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HER | __.... ‘who have experienced the benefit of using this preparation while suffering from stemach 
fer whic Fame Jess, No. 10 GRAMERCY-PARK, EAST 20th ST. derangements and general debility. Acting under the advice of physicians they have aban- 
—— ——— — = —_——— Will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 20. panet of quate fi requested. | doned all deleterious drugs, and finally tested the meri's of this article. If the aged t #4 a de- 
“ Apam Bepe.”—The very mach di of the authorship | Those who have confided their daughters to Miss HAINES in pest years, may be of | cisive voice in this matter, they would place HOSTETTER’S BITTERS among the grestest 
of this novel is at last definitely se and Miss Marian Evans, of Co- pgm = gh pene fucatiia he ay 4! br ms rene. blessings medical science Sas ever conferred upon the human race. A few words to the gen- 
ventry, translator of “‘ Stra: Life of Jesus’ aad contribator to the | ient, and it will be their united a'm to contribute, as much as possible to the tler sex: There are certain periods when these cases are so harrassing that many of them 
Westminster and other wears the honours. A local print ies | Mzees, os well as moral and ° p ain bs bnesckares sink under the trial. The relation of mother and child is so absorbingly tender that the mo- 
a to the hook. The scene of the novel, it sa 8, is laid in Stafford- ther, especially if she be young, is apt to forget her own health in ber extreme anxiety forher 
hire and the adjoining couaty of Derby, “ edie ” representing the ee aero Breck one tor Peony Uanice Gn WEDMECoeL Bepe. Lae | infant. Should the period of maternity arrive during the Summer season the wear of body 
former, and “ Stoneyshire” the latter. Treddlestone, the place at which M«s MACAULAY, Ne. 43 Maal Bist Street eee and mind is generally aggravated. Repned thea is necessity a to rec perate the 
; * . + * 4 energies of the system, and enable the mother .o support her usting trials ard responsi 
— Bede ones eee Seth oe — are os and Foarth Avenae) td sorgoee ber Cyenes oad © lish Hoarding and Day senooi, | One Pty 
book lived, and where the grandson of Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, the REMOVAL — Si oil 
tamale, enathoodiet —_- uow living, and, ye following ABE ROYAL INSURANCE COWFANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, fae savasang namaste sonauasanenagetens a 
of trade, and in possession of many of the sterlin uatities of bis the health of both mother end child. Throughout the South and West nursing mothers prefer 
Bitor. Oar readers will ficleuites 28 tebdh thous Or tne who ha SOT A BOTTLE UNSOLD! the Bitters to al! other invigorators that receive the endorsement of physicians, bees use it is 
the pleasure of reading the book—that the vicar wae also vicar nee (4 LITERAL PACT.) agreeable to the taste as well as it is certain to give a perimanent ineresse of bodily sirength. 
and rector of Broxton (Création) both in the bourbood. The cha- THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC The attention of medical gentlemen is eapectally favited to what we have urged in favour of 
ractérs in the book aré drawn from fife. The manor-bouse is still in the Goes weil, and st this moment there are orders on hand for a handsome amount over the ca- | 1), Bitters. It is a matter of pride with as that this has received the warm approval of ail 
neighbourhood of Ellastone, and a young seapegrace, such as young Don- pacity 10 S6PPIY- 1 1g A CHEAP THING AND A GOOD ONE. first class physicians in those sections of (he country where it has been tiniroduerd, and where 
iolbeons is wii in the have been, lived there, and was connected | In a few days it will be brought out in n entirely new style superior to almost any simi- tp vistune hase bose Saas cocan enna meena eee ——e 
‘rater: Lit me of ve! curative. e 
with a young girl in the neighbourhood, much below him in station, and a oo ins per will be a model of artistic clegance. ving = —_—_-? wih tn gett and recommendation in hundreds of jnstances, and we 
of whose death he wis sapposed to bave been the cause; and the church | | THE SHILIIsG MAIR TOsIC A MORE ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE are quite certain that in now introducing the Bitters to new comimutiliies wo shall have the 
also is standing, and the statue in front of it, mentioned in the book, is THe QUALITY AND RICH PRRFUM® WILL BE RIGIDLY MAINTAINED. opinions of their most famous and reliable physicians with us. Our eitizensof New York and 
to be seen at Ellastone at the present time. Surely, Ellastone and its bh meee oy —_ ve esteckss Wane Bute star every De Le Day, wea ail Orders the Eas ern States ought to give the Bitters a trial, not only because the erticle has achieved 
vicinity will become famous, aod many a tourist passing down the bean- |" “wm le Depot, 150 Water Street, New York an untold-of reputation in other sec’ ions of the Republic, but because of the unquestionable 
tiful valley of the Charnet, in search of the turesque, will doubtless Retailed by Druggfsts, Booksellers a: 4 Piney Goods Dealers. benefit that would result. It will not interfere with any other medicine, but may be. taken 
turn aside to see the old church in which Mr. —to i- sin ly, and it will even aeist the operation of various specifies administered by 
= in the locality where Adam and Seth Bede were born, and lived, GUANO. physicians daring the excessive and exhausting heat of the day. i {s also healthful and plea- 
died—where Morris from a cart on the where AND | sat even as beverage, especially when taken with ice-water, which it serves to neutralize 
Mr. and Mrs. Poyser lived—the Donnisthoraes and Hetty—Bartle Massey, eee ee laee ce tae ee Ce AL EnS, PLANTERS AND | Wd prevent any tpd effects from over indulgence which (s tao often the-ense in excenive 
schoolmaster, and Chad Cranage, the blacksmith, how mao THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, warm weather. 
more, taking the volames with them, will re- the Incidents there | 4nd which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or masufactur, HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
narrated, on the spot where they occurred, with increased nest and plea- | Z'sauer? finns, inthe SOUTH PACIFIC Oc KAN,” ona sold genuine tod pare as HOSTETTER'’S CKLEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
Wickert — Theos lo & dedicate } vad by Y= popular Seamere! Gnemiste and found 10 costae és will HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
Onwrrnotocrcar — a proof of Robert be seea » oer crclary 6 per ceninge : 
Houdin the conjurer’s assiduity in the mechanical phase of his life, BONE TE OF LIM& AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, BOSTETTER’S CRLESEATED SICHAUE PETTEES 
which fs well recounted in his Memoirs and deserving of He 24 other animal organic . yieldiog ammonta sufficient to produce abun- CAN BE PURCHASED AT 
Lengsenens an order from « merchant of St. tg constrnst of wring woe ved or piaat by Comming oravnct with an toe eae wisn nome other fer All Druggtsts and Grocers Throughout the World. 
‘tomaton 1 and he agreed to muke a Of | Ula-rs ; retaming & great degree of mou: cme tne grow in a healthy 
this bitd, for ee to receive a large sum. tevtsa writ be premouy sttenced ta) or pampalate o Tal ponicuurs a? ata’ |PRINCIPAL DEPOT, 13 & 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
This offered . farmers, apply 0 
mede birds, was qaite t ett tea Te JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. Having thus called the attention of the Public to this valuable preparation, 
already No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 4., New York City. 
cousulted my own taste in arranging it. : The imitation of the We remaia, &c., &e., 
pipe was much more for I had to copy notes and Peer oe cee Wiad wil'cou in mes and Havre HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
sounds Were almoat inimitable, , We were in the sea- | of octever, at lokerclock, A. cee ee ee a eae ¥ FOWLER, Fosmumar Pittsburg, Pa. 
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I. & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 


1804.) 
Geeoerges An AND DEALERS LN ee Se. FAMLIY GROCERIES. 0 OFFER 
to the Taaps, Hore:s, Parvare Fawr who are choice in their and desire 
tg variety of Teas—Gaees anv Brack, Soucnone, Poccuons, Esciss 
ast, OOLONG, eRiaL. Hysox, Guxrowper, Youre Hrsow, 4c., in chests and half 


locus and £m SnHernies, Dopse, Means, &c., very old 

tote io original ackages, demi-johns, maguums, and bo! 
‘UESTIER'S Olsnaet —CHAMPAGNES : Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, umm 's, 


Heidsetck. » &e., 4c 
ORS. —B Rg ‘Whiskey Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., c., in HAS 
ene (3. Mar oy "Anlectie, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.—Ma.t Liquors. 
Btout, and English A 
Ld, =A variety of ends. Pickixs—ENGLISN and Frexca.—Savces—For Fish, 
Game, Meat, &4c.—Onerse.—Srirox, Cuzppar, Rovat Victoria, Paincs Assert, 
, Gri 


Dorcu, and AwexicaN.—SvGans.—Loar, Causaep, Puuver: 
Sr. Croix, &c., in barrels and half barreis.—Hams. .—WEsTrHALis and AMERICAN. —Oms, 
‘x, Srna, and Waace. 


‘eae Ou ‘Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 
ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 

INTON’S TILES vee Ady ny as HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATOC- 
Hearths, « 


lor Public Buildings of every kind, as laid by the Subscribers is 
is and Dwellings in ever) 





Ss Washington, a 2. o many Churches, Banks, Hote 


part of the country 
Also, Garvkirk Chimney Tops, Drain Pipe, &c. For sale by 


LLE CoArTnsS 
= ne earl Street, New York. 





C, T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 33 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
FIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 
GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., &c. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Centra! Railroad, to 
MAOON, eee, AUGUSTA 
ATLANTA, NASHY KNOXVILLR, 
MEMPHIS, MORtooaieky, MOBILE, 
all Towns in the Interior of GEORGIA, ALA BAMA and TENNESSEE. 
yt tion of merchandise forwarded at Low Rates, and delivered with prompt- 
and 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 
T= UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN STORE, AT WHOLESALE ONLY, AND IS 
maby and from the best manufactories 


ly receiving from his factories 3 the United 
abroad, lees 9 Shirred Elastic Fabrics, embraci: bo cementing, wenvine, 


braiding, sewing, or however uated ineluding > Cloths, We 
New York. 





ers, Cords, &c., Ac., and will g with satherty to manufacture or im 

cad eal the Vulcanized R Rubber Fina Fabien. Al “Th such stam, siemee have a fac ae 
——— which no goods can be legally vended in the United States, d 

Goodyear’s Patent. HORACE H. ‘Daye 

Principal W: No. 3B Ci Street 


NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & STORE, 
No. 54 VESEY STREET, New York, 
( Between and Greenwich Street, near Washington Market.) 
eee FARMERS, LARD & DEALERS ARE MOST PEpESOTeULLY INVITED 
rer ty and carefully seleeted stock of IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, FER- 
any other house in the x (0 


Se erate aga Fa an 
wo, Cart SAP Para 











¢ have constan 
Horse Hoes, Grain Mills, rain © 
ibarro eg | 


A. F. MAY ER co., 
Ba Please remember new stand, North heuas digs BA Sey Steset, S. B. 
COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
WEST POINT, 


Now Open. 
Mr. COZZENS has four Cottages to rent, with or without board. 
WM. B. COZZENS, West Point. 
In B 


¥ PV AMTLY ~Gusese< d&c., removed 
Gioves, cid! &c., cleaned sase to the most delt- 
HEGEMAN'& ig “< NORNTRATED a = E, only 25 cents, 

ane Druggists, 16) and 756 Broad 


1, 398, 511, 
hs tate, canoe, 


DWAY Me see the 
Clump-8ele Boots, 
Boots. Foose aifictsd with B Corns, or Gout, arv par- 
J. BE. TATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPCT. 
FINA N CIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT & co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
D best Lareens OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Id through the Messrs. 
ents. 








U 
os 


ota 


Gediariy invited. 











of the wor Roruscuity’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vieana, 


and their 
OL RAD” | ap WARE SOE EA 
aANK*O 
J.RAB as W S ork. 
FER J cane, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Montreal and its ? ede y=. = sums to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS teoued, Bierling Ex change, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur. 
chased or Collecied. 








JOHN MUNROE @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
q=s CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


GREAT ARrraty, 
ATEEANDRIA, 


HOLLAND, 
+ 


PORTUGAL, 
SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 
AMO, OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
FERsacite, ae., 
Office In New York, No, § Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


N. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 B N.¥., 
D 


Alpe. At Ry iy TO CALIFORNIa, OREGON —~ 4 THE SANDWICH Is 
the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2Xh of each m 
Heng Ay ong | saan veal dere 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


sve 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
WO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BUS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGER IS PROVIDED 


bills urchased and 
P eutocted em Raghnt, ipctand, Seottens 























Moses H. Gaurwei, 


@ 
Sam’t. L. Mrromtt, 


INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








SuCURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Wu. Dennwrovus, 
Epu’p. W. Coniiss, 
Wa. Brapsau, Jr., 
Surra LawRence, 
Jos. Lawrence, 
Sam. ©. Paxson, 
D. Cromwat, 
E. J. Dowwaxt, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Gronce H. Berer, 
Epwarp Oromwelt, 
Grorcs B. Gaixweit, 
Tomas J. OwEx, 
Antnony P. Francia. 
Saucer D. Bascocs, 
JomaTuan ODELL, 
Rosset Bowng. 


Ricuanrp P. Bacrr, 
8. T. Vatewrirs, 
Joun R. Wuss, 
Rost. L. Murxar, 
Wa. Aten Bories, 
L. B. Wruas, 

Joun ALLEN, 
Wu. F. Mort, 
Epwanrp Woop, 


Josura Watxer, 
Joun Haier, 
Roszrr L. Casz, 
Wu. H. Hosser, 
Epwarp Wuers, 
Joux D. Waznex, 





MARINE AND vane INSURANCE. 


TION IS INVITED ED TO TZ FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENTRO Pt rhes Bs Bt i} 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 

» The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
° taken at the lowest 5 = ani 
Ths Company having Capita secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
No obligation ts of the assured beyond the 
y can at 


A DIVIDEND of 25 per cent. to the Policy holders bas just been declared, out of 
Rta the haat pean ads §190/OU0 added to the Onpital. : 


TRUSTEES. 


Perer Porter, 


Cnas. H. Mansmact, 
Scuvrt. Livinestor, ; 


Eowis Bartierr, 

A. Cort, ‘ONVERT, 

Jooara a) Jr. 
. Navivs, 


Busas P 5 

~ G. Hosson, 
Pencr R. Pres, 
CmaRies 

Samumi M, Fox, 
President. 


Roswei. 
OLIVER Bi.° 
Wuiiae i. 
Drage Mi 
. Wurra’r. 


a UT. 
Awtuony B. Nansom, 


may, 
Feap’o. G. Fostan, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


NEILSON 
direep SETON, Vice 





Tabs Company Tesdin, against Lenser Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
Factories, Ships in Port, d&c. 
On the most favourable terms. ” ‘all lonses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 
Directors, 
poe 2. Doper, 


Atomzo A. ALvorp, 
Joun R. Paxtow, 





Freperice R. 
Samus. as i= 


Apa W. Srrus, 
Correuics L. 
Eow Pr . 
Joun A. Deveav, 
Haver J. Bowes, 


Acrrep Moor! 
Bexsamun W. 
A. Srewaer Biack, 
81 "Apaaeame, MD. 

BON ABRA . 
J SmoTwei, 

B. Tusrson, 

James Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Sereary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


EST. 
EES 





remain on loan. Losses paid. Cal 
Sam00 Wall Stree  acenvret, maar 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH 6. CAPITAL EXCEEDED 


1820. 
CHARGE FOR CROSS 
eens One. NO EXTRA noe 
and special 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Josera B. VaRnum, Mant Bares, Jr., Giieert 8. BEECKMAN, 
LaonarpD APPLEBY, Dup.ey B. Fucugr, Joun C. Henperson, ~ 
Pasp’« H. Wo.corr, Cuares L. Voss, Lorrawn Freeman, 
Wiiusam K. Srrone, Warren Deano, Jr., 
Moszs TaY.or, Henry V. Burs, 
James O. SHELDON, 

Danie. Parise, 
Gustavus A. Conover, 


Epwarp 3 
Warson E 
Cuarces BE. A 
Sami. D. 





J 

Bowes R. Mclivarxs, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPIT. 
22,000,000 STHBRLING, OR §10,000,000,. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses in New York, and promptly paid 
in addition to its Fire , this Company is prepared to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 





Adam Norrie, Richard Irvin. 


YORK, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





ae EDICT! 
mee DON’T LAY DOWN YOUR 


CARPETS |” 
UPHOLSTERERS | Don't Lar’ Downs SAY CAPERS OIL CLOTHS OR MATTING 


ARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING. 
USE IT IN CHURCHES, USE IT IN READING R00 
idea HOTELS, ANK PA — 
“\ PRIVATE youses. “ “ INSURANCE CES, 
Sela ai ose “ “ LODGE ROOMS, 
ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE ice EVERY PLACE WHERE CARPETS, 
CLOTH AND MATTING ARE USED. 
’Tis the cheapest and 


pod ap it preserves the ie them from wearing 
out, and adds a rieh appearance to LOWEST PR. ce CARPETS. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 

For the N. ¥. Lining 


“ 
« “ 


Co., 
Wo Sa Warren Street. 





CHILTON 


on 
THE CROTON. 


HE DIAPER AGH FILTER, MAUUrscruneD: ay MESSRS. meaeeae IRs 
326 F corner of Mer. a ee Silter to I 
my a1,-—T- ‘to the Croton pe dearlncl coalecan whieh 
the filtering medium, to be an Te, py purpose. The instrument is 
durable, and only requires to be reversed occasiona'ly, to insure its proper action. 


JAMES R. CHILTON, M_D., 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE orawgnes, 
to buy, but shal be pnaned to serve Jo ou, ifyou pe ty on pte de sien 
and everlasting. Don’t forget to to 100k at them. You can also see at the same place 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. ¥. EVANGELMBT 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”"—¥. F. TRIBUNE. 














ful.”"—KNICKERBOCK ER MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be the 
United States and I Ot 


mGnO. FORAY. See. Hllipic Bed 
. . ‘broadway, ow’ York. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
Near 
OLE LEATHER poreas, DRESS saunas, 4c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. velling and Shopping Bags for Ladies aad Gentlemen’s 





‘aris made Tra 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICEB CREAM FREEZERS, 
AslI for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 








A full 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOSLARS. 
FOR SALE a? 
J. &C. ener’ HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, ts offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 








J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE wore ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. ~, 








THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
1S DESIGNED LO FURNISH 


. &C. BERRIAN'S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway. New Yerk. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 
A FIXED PACT! 
Ere et COMPANY 18 A GREAT SUCCESS, AND THEIR APPARA- 








WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and 
B. G. WILDER & ©O., 


And No. 191 South Water Street, Chicago, IM. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUB, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Notrca.—This celebrated Fire- Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silas C. Herring, 
his license having expired. 














